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VIII.—Or St. Knicuton’s KizvE AND THE Hoty GRAIL. 


‘' The war-worn champion quits the world—to hide 
His thin autumnal locks where monks abide 


In cloistered privacy.” 


Wordsworth, 


‘* Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 
Who brought with him the Holy Grayle (they say), 


And preacht the truth: but since it greatly did decay.” 


BOUT a mile from 
Tintagel, along 
the hilly road 
leading to Bos- 
castle, and passing 
the wonderful 
little Bossiney 
cove with its elc- 
phant-shaped 
rock, there is a 
smallrapid stream 
which winds 
through the Rocky Valley and falls 
like a torrent at low tide into the sea. 
The Rocky Valley, with its three huge 
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Spenser. 


boulders, its narrow walk now leading 
to the side of the stream and now 
mounting far above it, and ending only 
where the iron cliffs beetle above the 
roughest of bays, is one of the most 
sublime spectacles that nature has to 
display in that encl:anted region. The 
scenery is a mixture of dark and frowning 
heights standing out with precipitous 
sides, and of green and gentle undula- 
tions, amidst which sparkles ever and 
anon the tinkling sinuous brooklet. But 
it is not so much the valley, despite its 
manifold charms, as the little stream, 
which has a special interest for the 
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pilgrim. By devious ways its course 
may be traced back through a rushy 
channel which lies deep and almost 
hidden between two sets of well-wooded 
hills until suddenly the traveller hears 
the sound of a sharp splashing from an 
unseen cataract. The walk now leads 
upward to a small gate; passing through 
the opening we descend once more a 
steep embankment and find ourselves at 
the water-edge. It is a haunted, seques- 
tered spot, shut in by the hills, overcast 
by shadows, the one sound the sound of 
the leaping stream. This is St. Knighton’s 
Kieve, once regarded with a species of 
holy awe in Cornwall and believed, like 
most natural wells or “ basins,” to be 
under the special protection and influence 
of a saint. The superstition is an old 
one, and slowly dying out, though the 
belief in holy wells, fairy wells, and 
wishing wells is one of the most pleasing 
and least harmful of all ancient fancies. 
Every spring was of yore regarded more 
or less as a miracle; every torrent had its 
tutelary genius. 

The Kieve is a natural bowl into which 
the flashing cascade plunges from the 
rocks above. The water has worn its 
way through a narrow rocky crevice and 
drops through a natural bridge thickly 
overgrown with fern and moss. The 
dark Kieve receives the torrent, and the 
water spreads out again and dimples in 
the shallow bed, gliding smoothly and 
almost silently through the luxurious 
plantation. Now and then we catch its 
gleam among the lush foliage, and a 
mile or more beyond may be seen the 
deep blue of the sea into which it pours 
its tiny tribute. Below the edge of the 
Kieve is a flat slab, and the stream is 
broken as it shoots down; on one side is 
a bulging black rock which looks darker 
by contrast with the shining waters. 
The trees form a screen through which the 
light passes more dimly, and this secluded 
half-hidden spot is perceived to be a fitting 
scene for the stories it has inspired. 

One story is told that years ago two 
maidens made this place a refuge and a 
home. Who they were and whence they 
came no one could discover; their very 
names were unknown. Some of the 
romance flies when the story adds that 
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“their principal subsistence was snails,” 
and perhaps it is on account of this 
unpoetic episode that bards have not 
sung them and investigators have per- 
mitted the mystery concerning them to 
remain unpenetrated. The Kieve as a 
place of retirement would, with many 
disadvantages, possess the one strong 
and desirable advantage of being difficult 
to discover without those written instruc- 
tions as to the winding path which are 
now placed in the visitor’s hands. For, 
lying a mile or more beyond the beaten 
track, it can be found only after the con- 
fusing journey through the thick brush 
and weeds of the valley, over rudely 
constructed bridges, up steep and slippery 
embankments, and finally through the 
doorway which is kept closed and locked 
against all comers save those who have 
begun the search from the right and legal 
road. 

If we were to adhere strictly to 
Malory’s narrative we should say that 
the quest for the Holy Grail began at 
Camelot. Local tradition, however, is 
privileged to depart from written records, 
and it happens that in this case the 
scene is transferred to this spot near 
King Arthur’s birthplace. We are asked 
to believe that the knights, standing 
with bowed heads in the Kieve, under- 
took the search for the Holy Vessel of 
the Last Supper, brought by Joseph of 
Arimathea to this land, the Cup that 
had been hidden and lost, and was 
destined to be discovered only by the 
pure and perfect knight. The King, 
standing on the bridge of rock above the 
torrent, watched his reverent followers 
in the stream below laving their brows 
in its waters, listening to the music of 
the fail, and, full of the inspiration of 
the scene, making their solemn vows, and 
with a firm desire after righteousness, 
setting forth upon the quest. Lancelot 
and Bors, Perceval and Galahad, when 
in the wild woods far distant or among 
the ruined chapelries, when tormented 
by doubts and wrestling with foes, 
might be expected to recall that cool 
and shady gathering place, to see 


in a vision the flashing cascade, to 
dream of the crystalline brightness of 
the plunging water, and with renewed 
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hope and courage to continue their 
hard task. 

The story of the Holy Grail is too pro- 
found and complex a study to be treated 
in these pages save in the most super- 
ficial and limited manner. Volumes 
have been and still can be devoted to 
the subject, and yet not exhaust all that 
is to be told of this world-legend with 
its infinite variations and its numberless 
phases and 
meanings. 
Like a river of 
many obscure 
sources, most 
of which are 
now partly 
known, thanks 
to the perse- 
verance of the 
most devoted 
and painstak- 
ing of explor- 
ing scholars, 
it gathers in 
volume upon 
the way, and 
to trace it 
backward or 
onward in- 
volves an 
equally long 
and _ tortuous 
journey. The 
primary form 
of the legend, 
the actual be- 
ginning of the 
Grail romance 
cycle, remains 
a mystery and 
seemingly un- 
discoverable. 
The oldest 
poems on the subject, those of Christien 
de Troyes and Robert de Borron, were 
founded upon a model, or models, abso- 
lutely untraced. That it wasa primitive 
Celtic tradition admits of no doubt, but 
when Walter Map incorporated the legend 
into the Arthurian story in the thirteenth 
century there were Latin, German, and 
French originals for him to work upon. 
In one chief version of the narrative Per- 
ceval is the supreme figure; in the other 
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Galahad, Perceval, and Bors all achievea 
measure of success, the first named being 
the absolute victor and the others being 
admitted to partial triumph. The Chris- 
tian element in the cycle is distinct 
almost throughout, and the many ver- 
sions have one point in common—the 
sanctity of the Grail, its connection with 
the Saviour, or with John the Baptist, 
and its continued miraculous power pro- 
ceeding from 
this connec- 
tion. But the 
Celtic _origi- 
nals would be 
freefrom traces 
of Christian 
symbolism. In 
Malory we 
find the Holy 
Vessel in the 
possession of 
King Pelleas, 
nigh cousin to 
Joseph. When 
the King and 
Sir Launcelot 
went to take 
their repast a 
dove entered 
the window of 
the castle, and 
she bore in her 
bill a little 
censer of gold 
from which 
proceeded a 
savour as if 
all the spicerv 
of the world 
had been there. 
The table was 
forthwith 
filled with 
good meats and drinks by means of the 
Grail, “the richest thing that any man 
hath living,” as King Pelleas declared. 
Whether the Grail was a chalice which 
received the blood of the crucified Lord; 
whether, as others have affirmed, it was 
the dish on which the head of John the 
Baptist had lain; or whether it was a 
miraculous stone which fell from the 
crown of the revolting angels made for 
Lucifer, the belief in its reality in early 
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times must have been sincere and inera- 
dicable. It was said to have sustained 
Joseph during an imprisonment of forty- 
two years; the Fisherman King, Pelleas, 
needed no food while it was in his keep- 
ing. This is set forth in Wolfram’s 
“ Parzival ”— 


** Whate’er one’s wishes did command, 
That found he ready to his hand.” 


Wolfram von Eschenbach, to whom both 
Germans and English owe so much, 
found a collection of badly joined fables 
which he turned into an epic, making 
Parzival (Perceval) the hero and the 
Grail quest the central incident. Wol- 
fram knew nothing of Joseph of Arima- 
thea; but Mr. Alfred Nutt has pointed 
out that the Joseph form of the Grail 
story and the Perceval form may really 
form one organic whole, or the one part 
may be an explanatory after-thought. 
Whether the Christian element was 
influenced by Celtic tradition, or whe- 
ther the Christian legend was superim- 
posed upon the Celtic basis, is the subtle 
point which few care to say is decided. 
The suggestion has been thrown out that 
the Grail legend may even be of Jewish 
origin, and that in singing of their Holy 
City whose walls should be called 
“salvation,” whose gates “ praise,” and 
whose “stones should be laid in fair 
colours,” they supplied the germ from 
which in medieval ages the Grail-myth 
sprang. The Grail was an article of 
strong belief with the Templars who 
worshipped the head of John the Baptist, 
which was reported to have been found 
in the fourth century, to have kept an 
Emperor from dying at Constantinople, 
and to have provided nourishment for 
all who were engaged upon religious 
crusades. The idea of the Holy City 
seems again to recall the aspiration of 
the Templars, and the Sarras of romance 
may have been none other than Jeru- 
salem. Mr. Nutt has been able to 
adduce Celtic parallels for all the lead- 
ing incidents in the romance of the Grail, 
while the many inconsistencies in the 
versions are explained by the fusion of 
two originally distinct groups of stories. 
It is, as Mr. Nutt aptly says, the Chris- 
tian transformation of the old Celtic 
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myths and folk-tales which “ gave them 
their wide vogue in the Middle Ages, 
which endowed the theme with such 
fascination for the preachers and philo- 
sophers who use it as a vehicle for their 
teaching, and which has endeared it to 
all lovers of mystic symbolism.” 

Four of Malory’s “ Books” treat of the 
quest of the Holy Grail and of the 
adventures of the knights who under- 
took it. These “Books” supply the 
spiritual and religious leaven of the 
romance. Only by stainless and honour- 
able lives, not by prowess and courage, 
so the knights were taught, could the 
final goal be reached. Success in the 
tournament and in war was achieved by 
inferior means. Hardihood and skill 
were of no avail where the Grail was 
the prize. “I let you to wit,” said King 
Pelleas, “here shall no knight win wor- 
ship but if he be of worship himself and 
good living, and that loveth God; and 
else he getteth no worship here, be he 
ever so hardy.” Sinful Launcelot was 
fated to test this truth. Struggle man- 
fully as he would, victory was not for 
him, though, as the old hermit told Sir 
Bors, “had not his sin been, he had 
passed all the knights that ever were in 
his days”; but “sin is so foul in him 
that he may not achieve such holy 
deeds.” The devoted knights might 
speak of Launcelot’s nobleness and 
courtesy, his beauty and gentleness, but 
the quest wasnotforhim. Hisexpiation 
was severe. Of the hundred and fifty 
knights—“ the fairest fellowship and the 
truest of knighthood that ever were seen 
together in any realm of the world— 
whom King Arthur reluctantly allowed 
to seek for the Grail, only one, the virgin 
Galahad, could enter the Castle of 
Maidens and deliver the prisoners, 
could hear the voices of angels fore- 
telling his triumph, could find the Grail, 
and could be crowned in the holy city 
of Sarras, the ‘spiritual place.’” It was 
in this city that Joseph had been suc- 
coured; if was here that Perceval’s sister 
was entombed; it was here by general 
assent that the pure Galahad was pro- 
claimed King ; and it was here that the 
Grail remained. ‘‘And when he was 


come for to behold the land, he let make 
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about the table of silver a chest of gold 
and of precious stones, that covered the 
holy vessel ; and every day in the morn- 
ing the three fellows (Perceval and Bors 
with Galahad) would come before it, 
and say their devotions.” At the year’s 
end Galahad saw a man kneeling before 
the Grail; he was in the likeness of the 
bishop: it was Joseph. The saint told 
the virgin knight that his victory had 
been complete and his life perfect. “And 
therewith,” runs the beautiful chronicle, 
“he kneeled down before the table and 
made his prayers; and then suddenly his 
soul departed unto Jesus Christ, and a 
great multitude of angels bare his soul 
up to heaven that his two fellows might 
behold it; also, his two fellows saw 
come from heaven a hand, but they saw 
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not the body, and then it came right to 
the vessel and took it, and the spear, 
and so bare it up to heaven. Since then 
was there never a man so hardy for to 
say that he had seen the Sancgreal.” 

With what feelings is one likely to 
read these impress:ve words, and, stand- 
ing near the broken and gleaming 
torrent of St. Knighton’s Kieve, try to 
imagine that the marvellous quest which 
ended in Sarras began at this spot? 
Where Sarras is, or was, is more than 
can be told.* Perhaps it exists only in 
enchantment. 


* Not as bearing upon the legend, but merely 
as interesting facts, it may be stated that Leigh 
Hunt mentions a Sarras in Tartary; and there 
is a seaport town of that name also not far from 
Dongola. 


—_ 
_BVRKE DOWNING 


y \ aK Coger Gomei- 
vill Woreeyler 








A MAN’S FOES ARE THOSE OF 
HIS OWN HOUSEHOLD. 


By F. C. 


HE room was the dining-room of a 
provincial villa. It was one of the 
houses where the drawing-room, 

swathed in brown holland, is reserved 
for the annual “party.” Mrs. Gribble 
sat in an uncomfortable armchair, sew- 


ing, and Miss Gribble, in another un- . 


comfortable armchair, opposite to her, 
read an improving book. 

Between them, standing on the hearth- 
rug, was Edward Gribble, a young man 
of eight or nine and twenty. His income 
of £250 per annum was derived from a 
position in the local bank, of which his 
father, now deceased, had been the 
manager. 

The time was evening. High tea, that 
essentially provincial repast, consisting 
in the Gribble ménage of cold meat and 
gooseberry jam, was just over, and a 
heavy silence reigned, in which the 
young man sought restlessly an excuse 
for going out. 

Presently he lounged to the window, 
and remarked that it was a beautiful 
night. The proposition was not con- 
tested, and, adding that he “ felt like a 
walk,” he lighted a cigarette, and dis- 
appeared from view. His mother and 
sister exchanged meaning glances as the 
door closed. 

“Can Mrs, Pickering have been right, 
Emily ?” murmured the old lady. 

“ Dear Edward's behaviour is certainly 
suspicious,” said the spinster. ‘“ This is 
Friday, and he has not been at home 
one evening this week. Oh!” she 
shuddered, “ let us hope, let us pray, we 
are mistaken ! ” 

Both women sighed, and resumed their 
occupations, and in the dreary hush of 
the philistine parlour the clock’s was 
again the only voice. 

Meanwhile Edward was walking 
briskly along the road which led to the 
theatre. The curtain was already up 
when he entered, and dropping into a 
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vacant seat in the sparsely-tenanted 
circle, he immediately concentrated his 
attention upon the stage. The object of 
his interest was evidently not to be found 
among the audience. 

The piece was an old drama; the 
company was a stock one, and it showed 
no flash of talent until the next entrance 
of the heroine, who came on, in the 
approved fashion of stage heroines, for- 
saken in a snow-storm. The lines she 
had to speak were conventional and 
poor; she was wrapped in a tattered 
cloak, and, in the tiny house, the pallor 
of her cheeks was obviously chalk. But 
something in the delivery of her words, 
here and there a touch of pathos in a 
gesture, bespoke the actress, and secured 
her at her exit a round of applause in 
which Edward Gribble participated with 
enthusiasm. 

She was very young, very pretty, and 
quite honest. He had been introduced 
to her, and they were in love. It was to 
applaud her from the circle, and walk 
with her from the stage-door to the door 
of her lodging that caused his frequent 
and objectionable absences from home. 
Still worse than that—they were engaged 
to be married, and the intelligence had 
yet to be broken to his people. 

They discussed the necessity that night 
in their walk through the sleeping streets. 

“ An actress,” said the girl mournfully, 
“a fifth-rate actress, and your mother 
and sister so strict! They will have a 
fit.” 

Edward smothered a groan. 
not relish his task himself. 

“When they know you,” he said, talk- 
ing the nonsense that every lover believes, 
“ they will be almost as fond of you as I 
am. They love me so dearly, too, that 
at the beginning they will be tender to 
you for my sake.” 

“Or hate me!” said Nellie Bevan. 
“The fonder they are of you, the less 
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He did 
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they may like me. 
Affection for a son, my 
dear Edward, is far 
from implying adora- 
tion of a daughter-in- 
law.” 

“Bosh!” 
Edward. 

“No,” said Nellie; 
“it’s a fact. The wife 
they would like you to 
choose ¥ 

“If it comes to that, 
would they like me to 
marry at all?” 

“Possibly not, from 
what you have told 
me of them,” she con- 
tinued ; “ but, granting 
that you did marry, 
Ican imagine perfectly 
well the kind of girl 
they would be willing 
to welcome. She 
would be, first and 
foremost, a girl they 
have known all their 
lives—a girl who was 
born in Blankhampton, whose ideas 
were centred in Blankhampton, whose 
ambition was bounded by Blankhampton 
tea-parties, and mending your (Blank- 
hampton-made) socks. An artist—or a 
woman who, at all events, has artistic 
tendencies—will simply horrify them.” 

“JT am afraid,” said the young man, 
“T have exaggerated my people’s weak- 
nesses ; I have made you afraid of them. 
It was tactless of me.” 

“Not afraid,” she answered, “not 
afraid of your people; but, I confess it, 
the least bit in the world afraid of your 
chances of happiness with me. They 
may colour your own ideas, Edward— 
you, yourself, may wish later that you 
had chosen a woman in your own class 
of life.” 

He reproached her, and defended him- 
self strenuously. He said she wasa lady 
by education, and her profession was 
immaterial, especially since she would 
give it up. 

“The real question, my darling, is 
whether you will not miss it,” he declared, 
“ whether you will not be dull. As for 


said 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


High tea was just over. 


having been an actress, that is nothing at 
all. You are just the same as if you had 
never gone upon the stage.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, “yes; perhaps 
almost the same; and I will leave it and 
never, never, as long as we live, ask you 
to let me go back. But—will your 
people think me the same? That is the 
point I am doubtful of! Won’t they 
look for faults and mistakes in me ?— 
won't they critise me more harshly for 
having been an actress before I was your 
wife.” 

They had reached the house where she 
lodged, and he stood arguing with her, 
and reassuring her, at the gate. 

“Nothing can come between you and 
me, Nellie,” he averred, “nothing upon 
earth. I will avow my engagement at 
once, and you shall be introduced to my 
mother this week. My love, my dear, 
dear love, don’t worry yourself needlessly ; 
our life together shall be as happy as the 
day.” 

She put her hand tenderly in his, and 
in the darkness he drew her to him and 
kissed her. Her misgivings faded in his 
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arms. 


She went indoors contentedly, 
and he decided to speak to his people the 
following day. On the effervescence of 
the impulse he was convinced that they 
would take it fairly well. 

He fulfilled his resolution before going 
to the Bank next morning. He broke 
the intelligence at the breakfast table. 

“ There is something, my dear mother, 
my dear Emily, that I am anxious to 
tell you,” he began nervously. “Perhaps 
you are not altogether unprepared for it” 
—he tried to hope they were not—“ you 
may possibly have expected that one day, 
in the natural order of things, I should 
meet a lady who—who—that I should be 
desirous of making some lady my wife? 
I am engaged to be married, mother.” 

Mrs. Gribble turned white, and Emily, 
who was in the act of taking more toast, 
paused with her hand extended towards 
the dish. 

“To be married!” echoed the elder 
lady, breathlessly; “to be married, 
Edward—to whom?” 

Mr. Gribble gulped, and affected a 
composure he was far from feeling. 

“The lady I love,” he said, “is not a 
Blankhampton girl, although she is 
staying in the town. She is—er—but I 
am sure you will be no less kind to her 
on that account.” 

“T shall always perform my duty to 
your wife, Edward, and so will Emily.” 

The spinster had removed the piece of 
toast to her plate, but was making no 
pretence of eating it. “I trust so,” she 
said. “I certainly trust that I shall not 
fallshort. May I ask who the lady is 
that we are so suddenly called upon to 
welcome ?” 

Both women already spoke in a tone 
of grievance, and the young man shuffled 
in his chair. 

“She is a Miss Bevan,” he said, “ she is 
playing at the theatre ; but, let me tell 
you at once, she is a gentlewoman like 
yourselves.” 

He got up and leant against the man- 
telpiece, and waited for the storm. The 
shiver which met his words vibrated in 
his back as he crossed the room. It was 
no less unpleasant, the ordeal, because 
he was independent of pecuniary assist- 
ance. His income would support his 
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wife and himself, whatever happened, 
but he felt as frightened as if he could 
be told to leave the house and starve. 
Nothing dramatic happened; there 
was nothing more sensational than some 
broken lamentations and a few gasps. 
Only when it was evident that his reso- 
lution was firmly taken, and he had 
departed for business, leaving the women 
alone, were their real feelings displayed. 
They cried, and they sobbed, and they 
relieved their distress by calling the 
young man’s prospective wife every 
opprobrious name that occurred to them. 
A flirtation with an actress, such as they 


‘had suspected, was bad enough; but to 


marry her—to marry her! Could social 
ruin be greater ?—could anything more 
appalling, more unheard of, have occurred 
than for Mrs. Gribble, of Blankhampton, 
to be asked to receive a daughter-in-law 
who was an actress ! 

“Never,” she said, “never, Emily, 
shall I be able to sit peacefully in my 
pew from this day. What will Mrs. 
Pickering—what will the whole town— 
say when it is known? And Edward— 
poor boy !—what a life, what a wretched, 
terrible life he is laying up for himself ! 
That painted, designing—hussy !” 

Now, the curious part of the matter is 
that, in their own way, they were very 
fond of Edward, and if they had been 
told that their attitude was not in every 
respect maternal and sisterly, the pair 
would have exclaimed in a duet that such 
an aspersion upon them was the last 
straw their pain could be called upon to 
bear. 

Something of the kind, indeed, Mrs. 
Gribble did say when, a few days after- 
wards, Edward hinted that her reception 
of Miss Bevan when he brought her to 
the house was not exactly cordial. 

He had brought her there, and she was 
made welcome by two pecks upon the 
cheek and a cup of tea. Both women 
spoke to her, and tendered lukewarm 
congratulations. But they appeared to 
be on the defensive all the while, and the 
girl was conscious of it! Their manner 
seemed to say: “ You have done us an 
enormous wrong! Weare resigning our- 
selves to it, but an all-seeing Providence 
alone knows what further misfortunes 
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we are to be called upon to suffer at 
your hands. Heigho!” 

Nellie Bevan did not go home after a 
visit to her fiance’s family in a delighted 
frame of mind. In point of fact she 
locked the door, and indulged in the 
luxury of uncontrolled misery for quite 
an hour. 

It was arranged that she should resign 
her theatrical engagement before the 
public announcement of her matrimonial 
one ; and she made her farewell appear- 
ance behind the footlights a fortnight 
later. Noopen resistance to the marriage 
was offered by the Gribbles, and in the 
same attitude of meritorious resignation 
they attended the wedding, and pecked 
the bride again on the cheek in the vestry. 
The happy pair went to the Isle of Wight 
for the honeymoon, and, if Edward was 
rather a commonplace fellow, and Nellie 
only an ordinary nice girl, neither bored 
the other, nor was dis- 
satisfied. 

At the end of three 
weeks they weat back 
to Blankhampton, and 
started housekeeping 
in the tiniest of villas 
near the Gribble mén- 
age. Here some little 
dissimilarities in their 
characters, accentuated 
by their antithetical 
lives,occasionallymani- 
fested themselves, but 
again the good temper 
of both overcame 
the difficulties, and 
they were contented 
with their new lot. 

It was, as is prover- 
bially the case, the 
mother-in-law who 
first spoilt the little 
provincial Eden. She 
could never for a 
moment forget what 
her son’s wife_had been, 
and the things she 
would have accepted 
as natural in another 
girl, she persistently _-* 
regarded in Nellie as C0 
the trail of the serpent. 
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The girl’s eyes, which were brown, with 
dark lashes, she soon decided were always 
“made up,” and from believing it to say- 
ing so to Edward was the merest step. 

Edward was unfeignedly shocked, and 
he told his wife point blank what had 
been said. Nellie denied it indignantly, 
and Edward was convinced she spoke the 
truth; but, after reporting her denial to 
his mother, the girl saw that a little of 
the doubt had been re-created in his 
mind. She did not get on so well with 
Mrs. Gribble after that, and took less 
pains to pretend to. 

Then Mrs. Gribble declared that her 
manner with men was bad—too free and 
unrestrained. She said that “ people 
talked about it—but, of course, she was 
an actress, my dear Edward, and one must 
make allowances.” His mother was so 
obviously sorry for him on various counts, 
that Edward began rather to pity himself. 





His handkerchief remained spotless. 








A MAN’S FOES ARE THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSEHOLD. 


“You know,” he said once, “ you were 
wrong about Nellie ‘ making up’ her eyes. 
I’ve watched her much too closely since 
you mentioned it for it to be possible.” 

Mrs. Gribble smiled, a smile that sug- 
gested she could say much if she would, 
and exchanged looks with Emily. 

“You don’t mean to imply she does 
paint them ?” he persisted. 

“T imply nothing,” she answered. 

“But——?” 

“ But her eyes are nothing like what 
they used to be, if you will have it!” 
she said. “She doesn’t darken the lashes 
since it was spoken of, and anybody can 
see the difference.” 

Now the lashes never had been tinted, 
and her eyes were in every particular 
exactly the same, but Edward went home 
and was perfectly sure he saw a change 
that meant his wife had lied to him. 

Mrs. Gribble, on the other hand, 
implicitly believed what she had said, not 
because there were grounds for believing it, 
but because she wanted to. An “actress” 
awoke every suspicion in her breast that 
human nature is capable of feeling. 

The girl’s figure, her complexion, her 
hair, everything was scrutinised and 
distrusted. Before he had been married 
six months, Edward had been told that 
she rouged, dyed, and padded. The 
arguments he brought forward to dis- 
prove the charges were laughed to scorn, 
or admitted in a manner which said as 
eloquently as words: “Since you want 
me to credit it, I will pretend I do, but— 
oh, how blind you are!” Just as he had 
been persuaded he detected a difference 
that did not exist in her eyes, so he was 
now persuaded he remarked a difference 
between her colouring when he left her 
in the morning and the face she lifted to 
him when he came home at night. He 
developed by degrees into a spy upon 
his wife, a restless, uncomfortable spy. 
He acquired the habit of entering their 
room suddenly when she was there, with 
the idea of surprising her before the 
mirror and satisfying himself definitely 
whether or not these things were true. He 
asked her abrupt questions, also with the 
idea of tripping her up ina series of false- 
hoods and getting at the facts that way. 
One day when he kissed her, he rubbed 
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his handkerchief all over her cheeks. 
It came away spotless, and he laughed 
feebly, seeking some puerile excuse for 
the action he had committed. It was 
only to be explained by his thinking she 
rouged, however, and his wife knew it. 
This sort of thing was the beginning 
of it—the beginning of theend. A child 
might have kept them together, but they 
did not have a child, and they drifted 
apart as widely as ever married couple 
drifted yet. They did not quarrel 
desperately, but each was ill at ease in 
the other's company, and both realised 
it. The woman was the one with the 
courage to suggest a separation at length 
—Edward was always glad to remember 
it was so, and to declare that nothing 
was further from his own thoughts. She 
said she felt it would be better for them 
both if she returned to the stage, and led 
her own life away from home. His 
remonstrances were not very ardent, for 
by that time he had been made almost 
as miserable as she. She packed her 
portmanteau with necessaries, and in the 
little sitting-room, that they had arranged 
so joyously when they furnished the villa, 
he kissed her on the forehead and wished 
her luck as the servant came back with 
the cab. People always speak of him as 
a very unfortunate young man who 
married an actress and was deserted by 
her. Although it may detract from the 
moral, neither he nor Nellie is unhappy 
away from the other; but it is worthy 
of note that if he had had no relatives to 
“take an interest in him,” and had been 
let alone, he would never have repented 
his choice. It may detract from the 
moral still more when it is added that 
his people have not the faintest percep- 
tion of their responsibility, and pro- 
nounce the division “a thing that might 
have been foreseen.” By the laws of 
poetical justice, Mrs. and Miss Gribble 
should be haunted by remorse; as a 
matter of fact, they are perfectly com- 
plaisant, and feel convinced that their 
affection, which, from the time his wife 
left him, they restered to him in full, is 
the outcome of two magnanimous 
natures. The gods still withhold the gift 
that would show us ourselves as others 
see us, and perhaps the gods are wise. 
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THE RED DAY OF AMBOISE, 1560. 


By MRS. CLEMENT PARSONS. 


(The views of Amboise in this article ave from photographs taken by Commander 
C. E. Gladstone, R.N.) 


LOIS is a hall with four exits, but 
Amboise lies like a sack, with the 
fortified, tremendous Castle —a 

stone mountain on a mountain of rock— 
at the blind end. The rat or man who 
felt the mouth of that sack tighten 
behind him would do well to turn, if 
he could, and bite his way back, for, in 
front, supposing by a miracle he escaped 
death on the Castle’s landward side, lay 
nothing but the wide Loire, sweeping 
westward to Tours. And though a 
watery end could scarcely in itself be 
called violent, it had to be remembered 
that, above a hundred feet plunge of 
rampart, the Castle’s four towers, full 
of eyes and shot, would rake the river 
and every blackish speck that broke its 
clouded amber. Altogether, a town of 
formidable configuration. 

On an April morning of 1560, Amboise 
streets were crowded from earliest day- 
light, and a stranger would have judged 
from the mere numbers abroad that 
some unexampled gaudy was forward. 
The town being a little place, where 
the houses, ankle-high under the Castle, 
look like bushes fringing an Alp, thou- 
sands of visitors had camped all night 
in the meadows beneath the walls. No 
sooner were the Titry and Saint Simon’s 
Gates open than in they poured, stopping, 
as they came, to breakfast at one or 
another of the cooks’ booths that had 
been erected in view of this, and now 
made, halfway down, the street of the 
Minims, a savoury-smelling lane of bake- 
meats, dish-meats, and pastry strewn with 
red sugar and castled with paper. Not 
Palm Sunday, nor the Feast of God, nor 
even one of the renowned Amboise Mys- 
teries had ever drawn such a multitude. 
It was greater than when, five months 
earlier, the fifteen-year-old King and his 
consort, the beauteous Queen of Scots, 
entered the city after their sacred and 
superlative bridals. 

To-day, however, only silly country- 
men and the very swine of the people 


could take the show that was promised 
in the light of a junketing. There was 
something dreadful in the excitement that 
throbbed through the streets. Not a few 
faces looked tigerish, many more looked 
uneasy, others, but these were little out of 
doors, looked stunned. 

In and outside Amboise for three weeks 
a, hunt had been up, and that the most 
savage that can exist and the most degrad- 
ing to the hunters, a man hunt. The 
quarry were those of the Religion, called, 
from these weeks for the first time, 
Huguenots. 

Just soon enough to save their skins, 
the Queen’s regnant uncles, worse hated 
than the plague, got wind that a Con- 
jurvation was afoot which included some 
of the keenest swords in France. They 
were to be deposed, the young King 
rescued, Madame Catherine converted— 
who knows ?—or sent packing to Florence 
—much would depend on the face she 
turned to the event. But the event was 
cheated of fulfilment. At the eleventh 
hour, as has been said, Francis of 
Lorraine, Duke of Guise, grand master, 
grand chamberlain, and, now, lieutenant 
general of the army and kingdom, to- 
gether with that red Phalaris, his Car- 
dinal brother, finding all out, so scared 
the royal babies and their Catholic 
subjects with ingenious fables of what 
would have befallen them had the affair 
triumphed that they turned homicides 
from panic fear. 

And so it came to pass in the gay 
spring weather that the Forest of Am- 
boise was littered with the bodies of 
unburied men. They had been slain as 
they ignorantly repaired, at their leader’s 
summons, towards this first stronghold in 
Touraine, where, for their undoing, the 
Court, moved hastily from Blois, then lay. 
Others, taken in twos and threes, unarmed, 
on the high-roads, were murdered, stripped, 
flung into the ditch, without waste of 
words, though such acts were in violation 
of the edict that promised security to all 
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who returned in small parties to their 
homes. But they paid dearest for being 
heretic and anti-Guise who were tied to 
their horses’ tails and brought in alive. 
The walls of the Castle dungeons being 
eight feet thick, whatever responses 
blue lips might emit to the question 
extraordinary would not disturb the 
joyous sirens of the squadron, dancing 
ballets and making love in arrased 
chambers far 
up those slop- 
ing ascents. 
Four horsemen 
can mount 
abreast that 
wind through 
the towers. 
It was true 
that a row 
of corpses 
dangled from 
the balustrade 
of the guard- 
room gallery, 
their dead 
gaze fixed on 
their brother- 
Calvinists 
who kept 
floating down 
the stream 
lashed in 
dozens to a 
pole. All that 
was not pleas- 
ant, Dieu sgait, 
for the crows 
had horrid 
ways, but 
what would 
you? Intimes 
like these, sound Christians must not be 
squeamish. 

It was believed by every honest 
Guisard that the town was still full of 
secret Christaudins, sharers in unspeak- 
able debauches, would-be assassins of 
King Francis, foes to order, spoilers of 
trade. No wonder the burghers threw 
themselves ferociously into the effort to 
eradicate such monsters. Noisy scuffles 
were constant along the cobbled ways— 
with sudden flinging up of arms, and 


choking, and falling back dead. Only 





FAR UP THOSE SLOPING ASCENTS. 
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those who joined in the attack, or at 
least rubbed their hands and applauded, 
were safe from suspicion. The worst was 
that, oftener than not, a man’s enemies 
were those of hisown house. Men became 
devils in Amboise in March and April, 
1560. 

At every street corner where an image 
stood, the new Paris test for heretics was 
applied. A knot of people, mostly roughs 
and rag-tag, 
the queerest- 
looking — bul- 
warks of 
Church and 
State, lay in 
wait for each 
passer-by, to 
see whether he 
crossed him- 
self and mur- 
mured his 
Hail Mary. If 
he did not 
from choice, 
he must at 
their persua- 
sion, and down 
on his knees 
he was hurled, 
while they 
watched for 
sour looks. If 
he but gulped, 
he was a dead 
man. 

Indirectly, 
Our Lady 
profited by 
this zeal of 
piety. In ordi- 
nary times, the 
gate toll bore the sole burden of Her 
expenses, and cut them down to a coat 
of paint once in two years and a meagre 
daily taper, whereas, now, a forest of 
votive candles flickered and guttered 
about Her, while, as for incense and 
posies, Her niche was everywhere a 
cloudy garden, 

Few women of the better class went 
beyond the house this whole month, the 
mob being wild, and what might occur 
uncertain. Behind floriated casement 
bars, their faces looked out, framed in 
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the pointed caps Catherine of the Medici 
had introduced. Drawn to the window 
by cries outside, many a tender woman 
would turn whitening away when some 
fell blow was dealt the Huguenot in the 
street. Yet no kind hands unbolted the 
door for a wounded man tocrawl inside. 
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far from flinching, showed a saintly joy 
in the carnage. 

We read with relief that the Lord of 
Renaudie, the leader of the “ Tumult,” 
was so far happy in the occasion of his 
death that he died fighting like a soldier, 
not swinging like a malefactor. Defend- 


HALF-WAY DOWN THE STREET OF THE MINIMS. 


The order was, Slay; at any rate, Side 
with the slayers, or beslain; and house- 
to-house inquisitions went about to 
enforce it. If women’s nerves proved 
unstable, and their pity easily won, they 
had wherewith to combat such weakness, 
the example set them by that illustrious 
and virtuous lady, the Queen-Mother, who, 


No. 56. November, 1907. 


ing himself in one of the many scattered 
frays that occurred all over the surround- 
ing country, he had just despatched one 
Pardaillan, when he was killed by the 
ball from a harquebus fired by Pardaillan’s 
servant. Pardaillan and La Renaudie 
were relatives, and had been friendly till 
religion interposed. Now, the chief's 
c 
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uncaring remains were planted upright in 
the middle of the Bridge, and placarded. 
Towards mid-April there were scarcely 
any stray heretics left to massacre. It 
was accordingly settled that the late 


glorious events and victory of Mother 
Holy Church and MM. de Guise should 
culminate on the fifteenth day of the 
month in a grand set piece of killing (as 
advertised the previous Sunday from every 
pulpit in France), to wit, the beheadal of 
the fifty or more noblemen who were 
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taken with the Baron of Castlenau at 
Noizay. The Duke of Nemours had 
given them a prince’s word they would 
be safe, but, to his chagrin—he was 


simpler than his masters—that availed 
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A ROW OF CORPSES DANGLED FROM THE BALUSTRADE OF THE GUARD-ROOM GALLERY. 


nothing, and they suffered the grim farce 
of atrial for treason, and were convicted. 

It was towards this great show, which 
was to take place, as was befitting, within 
the enceinte of the Castle, that all the 
world had been hastening since the gray 
of dawn. Those, at any rate, who had 
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not seats, and seats were expensive. 
Nothing less than gold would hire one, 
even at an upper window, and only a 
cock-horse straddle, five a-row, on the 
peak of a lead roof (where one would 
have to crane one’s neck to peer through 
a thicket of turrets and gables) was to 
be had by those who wished to see the 
sight without getting the breath squeezed 
out of their bodies in the street. A quick- 
set of soldiers, tall fellows of the Scots’ 
Company, hedged that which was the 
focus for all eyes, a platform raised eight 
feet, covered in black cloth and deep in 
sawdust, with something like a felled 
stump, dolefully hollowed, in the centre. 

On three sides of the scaffold, beyond 
the ring of soldiers and the populace, 
graded benches had been erected for per- 
sons of consequence. Not far off these 
representatives of the civil arm sat a 
group of robed and square-capped coun- 
sellors, and, beyond, came a whole flight 
of Grey Friars and White Friars. 

At one house that fronted the open 
place the folk within had, in the inno- 
cence or zeal of their hearts and to the 
satisfaction of many onlookers, hung out 
a festal tapestry that dated from Queen 
Anne, and was powdered with her device 
of the ermine, matched with the porcu- 
pine—sign of King Louis. But that 
there is no pleasing everybody isa certain 
truth, since there were those in windows 
opposite so fine-spun as to murmur at it, 
doubting whether a green and _ rose- 
coloured hanging was suited to a dies ire. 

Before the dismal business of the day 
gathered all eyes, the most observed 
figure dominant above the throng was 
Guise. Just under the Castle terrace the 
Lance-Scarred, harsh and exultant, sat 
his horse at the Head of a picked troop 
of soldiers, those numerous, unexpected 
soldiers who, three weeks earlier, had 


come secretly into Amboise, not by way 
of Orleans, where the party of the 
Religion was numerous, but through 
Chartres and Vendéme. 

Above the scaffold, the Castle windows 
surveyed all things, and, on the terrace 
in front, three ceremonial chairs awaited 
Francis, Mary, and Catherine. During 
the first hour of the tragedy these chairs 
were vacant, though courtiers and ladies 
kept strolling in to the cushioned settles 
placed behind, as fashionable people do 
at a stage-play, with a light jingle of 
fringes and the swish of silken skirts. 

At a certain moment, a lane seemed to 
open itself between the troops. A shiver 
ran through the crowd. Hitherto, things 
had been actual, but now, unreality and 
a dream had begun. People felt who 
were coming before they saw them. 

It was the Huguenot prisoners, some 
with foreheads bent and joined hands, 
praying as they came—that it was Father, 
forgive them, may be doubted—others with 
heads flung up and faces so lit and obli- 
vious as to flood untutored consciences 
with qualms. Some walked lame, their 
feet wrapped about with reddened cloths. 
They had made acquaintance with the 
executioner, suffered the agony and bloody 
sweat, and their visible signs of pain 
struck a thrill, like a voiceless groan, out 
of the crowd. 

Not a Huguenot, however broken in 
body, but refused the monkish administra- 
tions pressed upon him. As a captain in 
the field, he had taught his men to ignore 
quarter, and the sharpness of the axe was 
but one fight more. With firmness those 
who were to meet it first mounted the 
ladder, while the voices of their com- 
panions rose in Béze’s version of a great 
psalm—God be merciful unto us, and bless 
us, cond cause His face to shine upon us.* 

There was not a man who could hear 


{* NOTE.—Though French writers state that the versesthe Huguenots sang at the scaffold were by Marot, I cannot 
discover them in any edition of that poet. They represent Psalms Ixvii. 1, and Ixvi. 10, 11, and Marot é/e regreté, it would 
appear, translated neither. They are to be found, however, in the Psalter made up from Clément Marot and Theodore de Béze 
jointly, where each Psalm is marked C.J/. or 7.).8., and here they bear the latter initials. 

The hit Marot first made with metrical psalms must have astonished both himself and his imitators. At the Courts of 
Francis I. and his son everybody had a favourite Marot psalm, and sang it to the secular tune he or she most approved. ‘ As 
the hart panteth” was Henry's canticle, “ /eguel chantoit a la chasse,” and for his fair huntress he chose “* Out of the depths.” 
His chaste queen had to choose her own psalm. She took, possibly with double meaning, the sixth. The king of Navarre, for 


his part, took the forty-third, “‘ Revenge moy, prens ma querelle.” 


Before long, the sleeping Sorbonne roused itself. Psalms in 


the vulgar tongue were peccant. So the lords and ladies gave up humming them, and Maistre Clément, spotted with the 


Genevan heresy as he was known to be, fled from France. 


Banished from Court, the Psalms became the pasture of more strenuous souls than were to be found in the little Band. 
They were the battle-cry of the Huguenots at Courtras ; they solaced the wounded Coligny at Moncontour ; they were the 
** Marseillaise " of the Camisards; they maintained the courage of the ‘‘ Forcats de la Foi,” in the living death of the galleys. 
All interwoven with Huguenot history are the Psalms of Marot.—F.M.P.] 
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them—and all could hear—but had been and resolved to investigate a faith which 
familiar with the melody and the vernacu- could impart this incredible fortitude 





THE CASTLE’S LANDWARD SIDE. 


lar words from his youth. It wasnowon- even at the grave and gate of death. 
der if some who had never before guessed Were these, going out of life into judg- 
at the communicable heat of Protes- ment, as blessed Stephen or Monsieur 
tantism, for the first time felt its glow, Saint Denys, patron of Amboise? The 
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words of Anne du Bourg from his Paris 
pyre were strangely memorable. “ Do you 
think it a small matter,” he had cried, 
“to condemn those who in the midst of 
the flames can call upon the name of 
Christ?” ‘The first head rolled from the 
block before the verse was finished, but 
the voices went on unfaltering, and so 
continued, supporting each martyr in 
turn, till they became few and fewer, 
till at last only Castelnau remained to 
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to the salute, and then, turning towards 
his neighbour, remarked aloud that 
courtesy was the right of the dying. 
With a boar’s courage he had come, and 
with princely coolness he held his 
rank through the day’s ordeal. “ Dieu 
gard’ de mal le Petit Homme!” 

The wan, degenerate young King, who 
had persistently refused to be at the killing 
till all the lesser companions had been 
despatched, looked, when at last he came, 
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THE CHAPEL THAT ENSHRINES THE ASHES OF LIONARDO, 


sing God be merciful unto me, and bless me, 
and cause His face to’shine upon me. 

The headsmen had been some time at 
their work when Condé, the Huguenots’ 
“Silent Chief,” was seen approaching the 
place allotted him beside the roval 
tribunal. Before he could seat himself 
those about to die saluted him by a 
common impulse. It was a hazardous 
juncture for Louis of Bourbon, everyone 
watching for what he would do. Yet he 
did not trifle for an instant with his 
sword-knot or his glove. At once, with 
deliberate and grave respect, he responded 


far more haggard than his danger-sur- 
rounded cousin. Already, Skeleton Death 
had summoned him, and, in less than 
eight months, he would be cold. Vainly, 
like cockatrice and basilisk, Catherine 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine kept their 
narrowed eyes perpetually on him. It 
was a task beyond them to galvanise 
that poor stripling, at the lees of life, 
into the appearance of Catholic ardour 
befitting the Very Christian King. Had 
Francois Clouet been there (as it may be 
he was) he could have made his sketch 
for the portrait the world sees at Azay. 
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Clad in mouse-colour, with black and 
white pourpoint, and, above, a hangdog, 
flaccid face, baggy-eyed, its flesh like 
lard, this eldest of the tainted Valois 
brood was the most decadent of decadents. 
The one stimulus he knew was his 
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beauty, she hated all mourning and 
gloom, and often said they should be 
banished from the castles and pleasure- 
houses of kings. At this time her face 
was a flower new from its sheath, and, 
but that the age abounded in such sharp 
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SAINT HUBERT, ABOVE THE DOOR, KNELT BEFORE HIS BENIGNANT STAG, 
THE CROSS-BEARER. 


worship of the starry girl by his side. 
All the little he was answered, fatally for 
him, to that shining. 

The Court was still in black for le feu 
Roy, with the sole exception of Mary, the 
Queen. She wore a slashed robe of 
carnation velvet, covered with spangles, 
for, till sorrow beset the journey of her 


contrasts—horror and grace, voluptuous- 
ness and violence—nothing could be 
imagined less congruous than the presence 
of her amorous loveliness, rose-shaped 
and rose-tinted, at this ghastly drama 
of slaughter. It could be seen that 
she looked towards the scaffold as little 
as she might. Francis gazed at her 
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constantly, and, from time to time, 
whispered a caress in her delicate ear. 
To everyone else he was serious, cross, 
and still. 

On the other side of the King of France 
sat Catherine, a Roman matron at a 
gladiatorial display. Already she was 
double-chinned, and white like a queen 
of cards. After the death of Henry II. 
she was never again seen in worldly 
silks, and even the peruke that hid her 
baldness was scarcely visible beneath the 
widow’s coif. Yet, plain as was her 
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to her what power was. Had Francis had 
no brother it might have been otherwise, 
for then she could never have hoped to 
govern, save through him. As it was, 
she looked down a vista of regency, for 
which the “ Roynette” was preparing 
the way. This Guise-ridden Francis 
once lapped in lead, the reign of the 
uncles would cease, since Monsieur the 
King’s brother, child though he was, 
abhorred them and their ascendency. 
But to-day the Italian was expiating 
the negotiations she had too recently 
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THE EXECUTION OF AMBROISE, MARCH I5, 1560. 


From an old Print. 


raiment among the sumptuous accoutre- 
ments of the popinjays about her, there 
was not one in all the company who 
looked half so high and stately as she. 
Peter Bourdeilles, Lord of Brantdérne, 
descants particularly upon the incompar- 
able elegance of her hands. All the 
perfumes of Arabia could not wash the 
smell of blood off them. 

Catherine, as was her wont, was 
fawning upon her enemy, the Cardinal, 
who sat at her left side. It was impossi- 
ble to think that with her wide brow and 
little vanity she detested Mary Stuart as 
she detested the Guises. Herson was not 


attempted with the princes of the Re- 
ligion. No fanaticism like the fanaticism 
of the suspected. Therefore did maledict 
Catherine nod righteous, nay, unctuous 
approval at every head that was shorn 
away. She who, not so long ago, had 
warbled the Psalms of Marot, written to 
the Pope beseeching the suppression of 
images, and appointed as one of the 
Royal preachers a bishop notoriously 
luthévifique et hérétifique, was for the 
nonce a very Medusa, staring doom at 
the valiant and unhappy men through 
whom, a little while back, she had 
fancied she might make a short cut 
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towards the overthrow of the house of 
Lorraine. 

So the executions went on, and one 
Reformer after another fell like a stricken 
ox, till all about the scaffold blood 
bubbled like poppies, and the faces of 
the multitude below grew fixed and 
white like round moons. There was 
such a hush that, if a dog whined when 
someone trod on its foot, everybody 
started. And still God’s blue sky bent 
over the Act of Faith, and the carved 
angels of the cornices gazed down with 
their patient smile, and, at the angle of 
the Castle wall, where the chapel that 
enshrines the ashes of Lionardo hangs 
like a stonework lamp, Michel Columbe’s 
Saint Hubert, above the door, knelt on 
meekly before his benignant stag, the 
Cross-bearer. 

But the hour came when _ horror, 
reaching its height, turned—among the 
many at least—to restlessness, and, at 
last, to discontent. What especially 
worked on them was the strange, tearful 
effect of the ever-diminishing chorus of 
the psalmody of those who were so 
constant and so upheld as to meet 
death singing. A low, whispering sound, 
scarcely audible, seemed to issue from 
parched lips that~ spoke not. Soon, 
curses and sighs grew general. Some 
who were known to be Catholics as solid 
as any there, caring for Calvin no more 
than a plum, were heard to say that this 
sawing of live flesh and making hot 
blood gush was work for a_butcher’s 
cleaver, and not fit to be done upon 
gentlemen who had served the King’s 
father, and, some of them, his grand- 
father, in foreign wars. Was it not time 
to make an end? 

Even in the royal gallery there were a 
few who, neither for fear nor favour, 
could bear the sight any longer. Con- 
spicuously, the Duchess of Guise, gover- 
ness of the Queen’s maids of honour, and 
own daughter of that Renée of France 
who married into Ferrara. ‘Troubled and 
distraught, this lady rose trembling to 
her feet, and escaped within. Catherine 
coldly asked her what ailed her. “Alas, 
Madam, I am assured some great mis- 
fortune will descend upon our house, 
and that God will exterminate them for 


this work of cruelty they have brought 
about.” 

Mary of Scotland, her light disdain 
forgotten, would fain have followed the 
Duchess, and, long since, it had been 
necessary to put into the bleached hands 
of the King a winecup Cellini had 
wrought for the first Francis. ‘“ Hugue- 
nots and Catholics are alike my subjects,” 
he is reported to have muttered, but his 
protest was useless. 

Each Huguenot gentleman repudiated 
the charge lése majesté when it was read 
out against him, one and all affirming 
that against the Guises alone they had 
taken up arms. When the Count of 
Villemongys steeped his hands in the 
gore of his predecessors, and then lifted 
them heavenwards with the cry, “ Behold, 
O Lord, the blood of Thy children! 
Vengeance is Thine,” there was but 
one head left to fall. It was that of 
Castlenau. 

There was a pause. The executioner 
wiped the sweat off his face, and slowly 
ran his finger along the blunted axe. 
Nemours had promised him gold if he 
could so tarry that the royal clemency 
might be invoked for this young, brave, 
betrayed leader who had already endured 
the frightful punishment of waiting till 
the end. 

The whole of the vast concourse 
seemed to understand. They stretched 
out their arms, and many fell on their 
knees. The King rose. He was deeply 
agitated, but there was nobleness, this 
time, and a kind of strength on his face. 
He swore by Very God—and it was in 
the hearing of the Nuncio—that, Pope 
or no Pope, he would not see another of 
his subjects suffer. He half raised his 
hand to stay the sacrifice, but no public 
servant in France had ever yet taken a 
command from him, and there was 
hesitation now. That moment availed 
the Cardinal of Lorraine to mistranslate 
the merciful signal, and imperiously 
motion, “Death.” The head of Castlenau 
followed the others. 

“ And all these things awoke the souls 
of many who till then had slept,” adds 
the historian, Régnier de la Planche. 
He was himself Huguenot, and very 
reformed. 
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By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


Part II. 


MAINLY CONCERNING MR. BEEVERS, WITH 
SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS PREJUDICES, 
PARTIALITIES, AND IDIOSYNCRASIES, 


T required some knowledge of engi- 
| neering to keep our tenants on a 
peaceful footing towards one another 
with a firebrand like No. 14 between 
them ; and a lodger to aid and abet him 
in all his eccentricities. This party’s 
name was Scrobey. He was a kind of a 
second-class clerk in the Government 
service, under Mr. Beevers; and they 
reckoned he did that party’s work—what 
little there was of it—for him in con- 
sideration of the rent. 

They were a regular mark, at first, on 
all stray cats and dogs that came within 
their boundary at nights, and spent the 
best part of their time in ambush on the 
off-chance of letting drive and astonish- 
ing some unfortunate animal into a 
decline, almost. I tell you it wasn’t 
scarcely safe after dark to pass within 
range of their batteries, what with burst- 
ing flower pots and a regular hailstorm 
of “Derby Nuts” that came whizzing 
out of doors and windows whenever 
Garbutt’s tortoise-shell started out on 
its sendent’ry rounds. Jim, he said it 
was worse than acolytes that come down 
out of heaven all of a sudden and bu’st 
before you know where you are. 

I reckon he meant aerolites; but he 
was never particular safe on similes, 
wasn’t Jim. 

It was Garbutt’s half-brother Carberry, 
over the way, that put a stopper at last 
on their operations, through his bull-pup 
falling into their hands one Sunday morn- 


ing, and having a spiked muzzle fitted 
down on his head before they started him 
adrift again. He was passionately fond 
of Carberry, was the bull-pup, and never 
lost an opportunity, in or out of com- 
pany, of caressing and slavering over 
his master in a way that gave you 
quite a respect for the poor unreasoning 
thing. 

Well, of course when he saw his master 
coming up the street on his way from 
chapel, he ups, muzzle and all, and 
started to welcome him just for all the 
world like some new patent triple-action 
torpedo ram broke loose; and, before 
they could interfere to prevent him, he’d 
perculated Mr. Carberry all over like a 
steam colander, and would have fondled 
him to death, I do believe, if it hadn't 
been for the neighbours. 

That brought Mr. Beevers a summons, 
and five pounds damages and costs to 
Mr. Carberry, and the solemnest warning 
Mr. Beevers ever had in his life from the 
magistrate as to what he’d do to him the 
next time he started on with any more 
of his motorexperiments. I could never 
understand people laughing at such 
things. 

After that he got a foul of Captain 
Skimmings’s sister, that kept house for 
him and ‘tended to the bird and the 
Capuchin monk in the back premises. 
I'd nigh on forgotten her—the sister I 
mean (the monkey was a masculine)— 
she was a grim, Indiany-looking woman, 
with a face like Red Shirt the chief, and 
a natural antipathy against Mr. Beevers 
on account of the scandalous way he 
commented on the social life of her pets ; 
though, all said and done, there was 
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little or nothing to complain about so 
far as the monkey was concerned, seeing 
it never made any more trouble in a day 
than a child might, and certainly not 
one half the amount of disturbance that 
Mr. Beevers set up over its being there 
at all. 

To be sure on that point—Mr. Beevers 
having complained to us on a question 
of etiquette—I accepted Captain Skim- 
mings’ invite to come in and watch it 
for myself; and, the whole time it set 
on the t’gallan’mast the Captain had 
rigged up for its exercise, I never saw it 
do any more harm than to flatten out a 
few dozen flies that got on to the bald 
part of its head—and he done that more 
like as if in sorrow than from any motives 
of revenge. 

My word, he was a phenomenon for 
flies!’ Though not particular in that 
respect, only. Beetles, ants, moths, or 
butterflies, he’d lay ’em all out, just the 
same. It really seemed to me at times 
as if his melancholiness was only put on 
as a sort of a blind to lure them onward 
to their certain destruction. For he'd 
take not the least stock of their trickling 
about until they'd settle themselves down 
and got their proboscessisses fairly into 
working trim. Then, quicker than light- 
ning, he’d round on ’em with a swinging 
overhand blow that gave one a headache 
just to see him do it—and cake ’em. 
He was the perfectest fly-trap I ever see ! 

But there was no mistake about the 
macaw being a nuisance. In a boiler- 
yard even, it would have been reckoned 
a disturbing element to the nerves. Mrs. 
Hippleston’s African was a perfect lullaby 
to this one, which, being an old sea-going 
bird, in a way of speaking (having sailed 
with the Captain for years), and brought 
up in a common lodging-house in its 
infancy, had a wider range of language 
than an ordinary Fleet Street specimen 
might have laidclaimto. What it could 
not help hearing when it belonged to the 
Dep’ty had got on to its nerves and stayed 
in its memory all its life—especially what 
the Dep’ty said at closing time. But it 
imitated when the Captain fell out with 
the mate so life-like and natural, that 
Miss Skimmings she was obliged to 
spend the best part of her time in trying 


to unlearn him of it. It was lucky I 
hadn’t brought Jim along with me. It 
might have set him off longing. And 
Jim was versatile enough at times, good- 
ness only knows! But there was nothing 
inconsiderate about the Captain. He 
fairly owned up to the bird’s tiresome- 
ness, and said sooner than leave the 
house (which he’d taken a liking to, and 
wouldn’t leave till they carried him out 
shoulder high) he’d have the walls of the 
drawing-room insulated with sawdust, 
and matchboarded up so as to stop out 
the macaw’s voice, and thus serve the 
purpose of again promoting a neigh- 
bourly feeling between himself and Mr. 
Beevers. He said it had always been his 
endeavour throughout life in all his deal- 
ings to preserve this affinity of brotherly 
love towards his fellow-men—and women. 
After which he sent in his compliments 
to Mr. Beevers, and if so be anything was 
to happen to the monkey, seeing the pre- 
cautions he was about to adopt, he’d skin 
Mr. Beevers alive. 

And he was as good as his word—at 
least in respect to the insulation, and 
fitted up his walls like a refrigerating 
chamber so that no sounds could come 
through, except what leaked out of the 
open windows which they were bound to 
to have down on hot days. But in a 
measure it stopped the public and the 
police answering so often-times to the 
callings for: “Help! Mercy?” and 
“ Murder!” that used to permeate the 
whole neighbourhood. 

Following on that, Mr. Beevers was 
obliged to confine his attention to his 
neighbours on the other side, and he gave 
us in his notice to leave at the end of the 
year unless they bottled up their musical 
feelings in the same way that Captain 
Skimmings had done with his macaw. 

Of course wecouldn’t listen to anything 
half so outrageous — however sorry we 
might be to lose him as a tenant—and 
referred him on to Mr. Gripps, as per 
instructions given. 

He didn’t appear to have got much 
change out of Mr. Gripps; for he went 
the next day before the sitting magistrate, 
and claimed his protection in the interests 
of the public peace and his own mental 
stability. But the magistrate he hadn’t 
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forgotten about Mr. Carberry’s bull-pup, 
and non-suited him as soon as he opened 
his mouth. 

On the morning after that Mr. Beevers 
he went out and hired a German band to 
play waltz tunes for two hours and a half 
outside No. 12, without any interval for 
refreshments, as a slight hint, and reckon- 
ing, of course, to give the inmates a fair 
wearing out at their own accomplish- 
ments. But the family and Mrs. Parslick, 
they brought their chairs out to listen to 
the music, and actually hired the band 
beforehand to come again every evening 
while the fine weather lasted, they were 
so delighted. And Captain Skimmings, 
who had married a German widow in 
his young days, was so overjoyed to see 
her countrymen’s faces once again, that 
he had them all in to a cold collation 
with bottled ale and stout, and after- 
wards kept them playing Strausses in his 
back garden till Mr. Beevers was at last 
fairly obliged to beg, for mercy’s sake, 
they’d knock off. 

Then Mr. Beevers he lost his temper, 
and next morning Mr. Larkyn’s scarlet 
runners they took upon themselves a look 
like as if they’d been irrigated over night 
with boiling water; and Mr. Parslick’s 
trombone which he’d laid out on the 
window-sill for an airing, was discovered 
drawn out like a brass clothes line, with 
two half hitches in the middle and a kink 
at each end. The same time Captain 
Skimmings’s monkey went into dock, in 
a way of speaking, for thorough examina- 
tion and overhaul on account of internal 
developments of a novel kind. He was 
a masterpiece was Mr. Beevers; but his 
sins they soon found him out. They were 
bound to. 

What the Captain ‘discovered in his 
monkey’s lucky bag aroused his suspicions 
so strongly that he went off his handle 
there and then, and started his garden 
hose playing through Mr. Beevers’ 
window, and kept it there continuously 
until the water ran out of the front door 
like a mill race. That induced Mrs. 
Beevers, presently, to come out; and 
when she saw what was doing it, she 
aimed at the Captain with the saucepan 
she had in her hand, and might have 
killed his sister in the drawing-room if 
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it wasn’t for the macaw and its cage 
breaking the force of the concussion. 

It was hot enough you'd have thought, 
at that, without Mr. Parslick coming 
out and meeting with Mr. Beevers and 
Mr. Scrobey on their way home from the 
office (it being Saturday), and participat- 
ing in the general misunderstanding. So 
it ended in a regular Battle of Waterloo 
between the lot of them. 

It took a whole crateful of glass to fill 
up the windows Mr. Scrobey broke in 
Nos. 12 and 16 from over the way, while 
Mr. Parslick and Captain Skimmings was 
tangled up with Mr. Beevers in the road- 
way; Mrs. Beevers screaming at the top 
of her voice, the while, and trying to 
choke them off her husband. 

When the fighting was all finished, 
and the police came up, I allowed we 
stood to lose over ten pounds a house for 
the damage that was done; and if Mr. 
Beevers hadn’t squared it with the police 
I don’t know what the magistrate 
wouldn’t have done to him this time. 

But he done it for all that, being one 
of themselves in the Government service, 
we reckoned ; and after that he squared 
it with me, and Captain Skimmings and 
Mr. Larkyns, seeing he’d been and “ eased 
his mind,” so he said. For, all said and 
done, he wasn’t a bad sort at heart wasn’t 
Mr. Beevers, when you got to know his 
ways in time—though expensive I’m 
bound to say so far as he was concerned. 

He offered Mr. Parslick the price of a 
new trombone on the spot, telling him 
he could play it on the roof from morning 
to night if so be he had a mind to. It 
wouldn’t affect him now. And if so be 
the roof was too impracticable, he might 
sit it out on Mr. Beevers’s garden wall, 
and play it till he cracked the dome of 
heaven. That’s what Mr. Beevers said. 
Then he fraternised with Captain Skim- 
mings, and made a convalescent of his 
monkey through feeding it with figs till 
it hadn’t any more room, and was obliged 
to stow the rest away into its pouch for 
stock. 

In the same way, he tried to conciliate 
the Captain’s sister with a new cage in 
the place of the one his wife had flattened 
out with the saucepan. But it was no 
go. She wouldn’t have minded the cage 
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so much, she said, as the bird having lost 
all its power of speech through the fright. 
And, sure enough, so it had. For nothing 
in the world now would induce it even 
to whisper. They sent it to the Crystal 
Palace to the aviary, for a fortnight, on 
the off chance of the cockatoos screaming 
some life into it, and resuscitating the 
language that seemed to have slipped out 
of its mind. But it sat there, through 
the life-long day, without any motion or 
sound, listening to what all the other 
birds had to say, and taking no stock 
whatever init. They had tosend it back 
at last to its home owing to its depress- 
ingness beginning to affect the others; 
and so, from that out, it never spoke 
another word. 

We all reckoned the shock had driven 
its senses clean out of its head into its 
body somewheres. For it spent the most 
of its time head downwards, and slept 
so, of nights—reckoning maybe to right 
itself that way. It makes one sad to 
dwell on it. 

So, at last there was peace in the 
neighbourhood for a spell. Mr. Beevers 
took up with amateur photography to 
occupy his mind in his spare time ; and 
fitted up the cellar for developments and 
the scullery for washing and toning, 
with a wind-upon the roof for the printing. 
I never saw anyone so regular gone on 
anything as he was about this business. 

He took all the neighbours outside 
their houses, the entire street down, back 
and front, and made them a present 
of the results. But the pictures, they all 
vanished away next day off the paper as 
completely as if they was ghosts, owing 
to the way he didn’t mix up the 
chemicals. 

The second lot he took never showed 
up at all, through his forgetting about the 
daylight and letting Mr. Scrobey into 
the dark room to show him the processes. 

The third time he went out, he forgot 
how the replacement was done, and took 
the whole of the twelve pictures on to 
one plate. He invited me and Mr. 
Scrobey into the cellar to watch him 
develop them. 

It turned out one of the blamedest 
looking cat’s puzzles you ever see in 
your born days. 


To give him his credit though, he per- 
severed on with it, till at last you could 
almost tell whose picture it was intended 
for by looking hard at it for some time, 
and, no doubt as soon as he gets the 
shadows into the right places I reckon 
he’ll become a first-class amateur some 
day. But it was a costly experiment at 
the least, allowing for wrong processes 
and waste of chemicals—without taking 
into account the time required for 
developments and printing. And that 
"minds me, l’ve got one of me and Mary 
taken on the doorstep, with Jim in the 
background, done by an amateur for 
nothing. And you ought just to see it. 
Mr. Symcox he said it looked like a 
murder group in the “ Police News”— 
and Jim’s feet! You'd think they’d got 
water on the brain for size. 

But there, I've always found it the 
same with most amateur professions. 
I'll never forget Jack Abr’hams the longest 
day I live! Mr. Trapley took him on 
for an “odd man” during a push, and 
may you never believe another word I 
say if he didn’t couple up Mr. Croaker’s 
water main with his gas service—not 
knowing the difference ; and Mr. Trapley 
never found it out himself till after he’d 
paid him off, and Mr. Croaker came 
tearing around in a fury to have his 
“artesian fountains,” as he called ’em, 
stopped off. He said it was like a Brock’s 
benefit night at the Palace when he 
turned on the gas, and brought the ceiling 
and cornices all down woppo on to the 
furniture. 

So it did, and gave the gas mains a 
watering I don’t believe they’ve got over 
to this day. 


VI. 
IN RESPECT OF JIM. 


'T was shortly following upon this that 
Jim he stepped on the soap and died. 

He had been through a good many 
accidents in his time in one form or 
another, and-had been the cause of a few 
more to others by his carelessness in 
leaving his candle-ends about the stair- 
ways, to bring people down “ like a greased 
thunderbolt” so he said. So you see it 
was like a retribution to him this time, 
being a piece of “ mottled” of his own 
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leavings, and more treacherous even than 
tallow, by a long way. 

I'd often a longing to write out Jim’s 
biography so far as 1 had known him per- 
sonally, laying particular stress on his 
few virtues, and smarming over his vices, 
like they do with the great men that’s 
still living ; and I went so far once as to 
commence it. But when Jim had the 
first chapter read over to him he didn’t 
somehow seem to ’preciate it like I wished 
him todo. He said if I lied like that 
over his virtues, God help him when it 
came to his vices. So I let it slide till 
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someone to have a go at him and make 
a climax of it. 

And there was always somebody ready 
enough to take him on. Sometimes it 
might be the sweep, on account of Jim’s 
permanent objection to his stocking his 
soot-bags in front of his gate. Or it might 
be some old mate that he was glad tosee 
again; or maybe a witness against him- 
self for language and battery. Howso- 
ever, it didn’t take them long to ’com- 
modate him all he wanted—not reckoning 
the landlord, that was so used to ejecting 
him that he had a movable hinged flap 
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“ Just a simple headstone,” says he to me, “with ‘R.I.P.’ on it.” 


he was dead, and I could do as I liked. 
You can’t please everybody. 

In the main we pulled along pretty 
well together, but more especially after 
he’d been and reformed. In the times 
gone by he always seemed to bear a 
grudge against me for not joining in a 
little more with him in his pastimes 
away from the shop. As, for instance, 
if he felt pleased over any good news 
during working hours, or maybe a bit 
hurt over something Mr. Trapley re- 
proached him for, he’d never stop to 
finish his job, or change his things, before 
he went right off to the “ High Admiral ” 
and got savage drunk, and pining for 


in the counter for a special short cut to 
Jim. 

When they brought him to the hospital 
afterwards on a shutter, and we called to 
see him, he always reproached me for 
keeping out of his society and shunning 
him. But I couldn’t help it. I never 
did hold with such frivolousness, and 
never will. 

But that was in the old days. If you 
had seen him later on, when he had 
reformed, and more especially on a Sun- 
day morning, dressed in his frock-coat 
and straw hat, and gold Albert, smoking 
his clay on the common during church 
hours, while waiting for the corner 
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house to open—if you had seen him then, 
you'd have taken him for a gentleman, 
every inch. 

I often had it in my mind to teach Jim 
reading and writing, and how to figure, 
so he could reason things out on his own 
hook a little better, and maybe civilise 
himself into not jumping so often into 
his own conclusions. But he was too 
ashamed to get educated at his time of 
life, besides being half ‘feared in some 
way it might affect his brain and turn 
him mad through over-pressure. 

He never tended school in all his life 
except once, when he slung the teacher 
through the window for caning his 
daughter wrongfully. That was, of 
course, informal, so to speak, and I only 
mention it as another of his good points 
to balance up his other idiotsyncrasies. 

As a plumber I don’t suppose there was 
another in the three kingdoms that could 
wipe a joint with him ; and it was more 
the pity that he should have been led to 
prostitute his talents in Mr. Trapley’s 
service by seldom more than half doing 
his work where it was hid, so it might 
lead to treble the work afterwards when 
the pipes begun to leak. But that was 
only the way of the trade then. It’s 
different now, since I made Mr. Trapley’s 
little ways more public. 

Speaking as one who knew Jim during 
the best and worst parts of his life, 1 am 
bound to say that there was deep down 
in his heart a genuine touch of goodness. 
But it wanted a lot of fetching out, and 
when it did come to the surface it was 
most generally too late for the occasion. 

In politics he was never, to my mind, 
particularly reliable. He always turned 
his vote against the Government so socn 
as he had to muzzle his black-and-tan, 
or pay a little extra for gas and water ; 
and all the argument in the world, after 
that, wouldn’t turn him round until the 
Opposition got inagain. Both parties got 
at last to leaving him alone altogether ; 
one of them going so far as to tell Jim 
he wasn’t stable. That settled it for him 
in less than two minutes. I never saw 
anyone turned so clean inside out as Jim 
done it for him. They reckoned he’d 
never call Jim that again. 

So you see self-esteem was also one of 


his good points, for all that the phrenolo- 
gist once told him “ Destructiveness ” 
was his largest bump, and guessed Jim 
was a plumber. 

He also guessed my mate would die a 
natural death, and go off as soft and easy 
as a fly in autumn-time, so hesaid. But 
I fancy he was a bit out there, unless he 
allowed for flies falling down unsus- 
pectingly and breaking their backbone 
and thirteen ribs at a sitting. That's 
how Jim died. 

I never put much faith in phrenologists 
after that. I mind one of them that 
sampled Mr. Symcox’s head after he'd 
buried his third wife, telling him to cul- 
tivate amativeness unless he wanted to 
live and die a confirmed bachelor; and 
likewise advised him to take to carpen- 
tering for a profession, as being most in 
keeping with the general state of his 
bumps. Mr. Symcox told me afterwards 
it was perhaps owing to his having gone 
in “on the nod,” being in the literary 
line, and evened things up by giving 
the phrenologist such a lifter in his paper 
that it shut up his shop in less than a 
week. 

One word more about Jim and I have 
done with him. 

He was the natural born product of the 
surroundings in which it had pleased 
Providence to start him going in life. 
With him and the likes of him it wasn’t 
to be wondered that education and a 
taste for the fine arts was a sign of unfit- 
ness—a trade mark, as it were, for all 
that was soft and unprofitable. 

Yet there were times in his darkest 
days when Nature seemed to get a hold 
of him whether he liked it or not. 
Mostly in the shape of a flower, or the 
song of a Jark overhead, or mayte the 
sight of a speckly trout going sideways 
up along the sedges of a country stream, 
when he was out early of mornings on a 
country job for Mr. Trapley. For the 
moment he’d seem to lose all thoughts of 
where he was, and stand stock still gazing 
into the distance where there’d be a 
farmer, likely as not, wending his steps 
through the dew-soaked meadows on his 
way home to breakfast. Presently he’d 
turn to me, as might be with him at the 
time, and, says he, in a soft whisper: 
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“ Billy my son, he’s gone. Shin over 
into the orchard and snake as many apples 
as you can hold, whilst I goes and robs 
that thrush’s nest in the thorn yonder.” 

It was the ’herited instinct of Jim's 
earliest ancestors, in the days before 
towns and plumbing was _ invented, 
prompting him to it, as it had once egged 
them on in the same way to enjoy what 
Nature intended for their own peculiar 
use. 

He was a firm believer in heredity, 
was my mate, and the safest judge of a 
dog you'd ever wish to meet with in 
London. Owing to his having mani- 
pulated dogs of all sorts most of his life, 
there was hardly a place about his legs 
and body that didn’t bear the marks of a 
bite of some shape or another. And on 
account of this he’d been frequently an 
object of great pathological interest to 
the doctors, that were on the lookout 
for his going off in a fit of rabies, and 
were in the main disappointed through 
its never having come off. But it didn’t 
seem to trouble Jim much somehow 
(courage being another of his good 
points), and he always objected to being 
sent to Paris to be inoculated over again, 
fearing, perhaps, it might up-end his 
circulation in some way and bring on 
the very thing the doctors were trying to 
keep out of him. 

If re-inoculation was reckoned a cure, 
he allowed he’d just keep still and let 
the next dog do the vaccination for him 
gratis. 

“For seein’ it’s wise,” says Jim (and 
there was no gainsaying it), “to let a 
sleeping dog lay, I’d bea peculiarly nice, 
blamed sort of a fool, wouldn’t I, to go 
rousin’ up his virus and.being took with 
the hydrophobia after I'd been and gone 
and digested it?” There wasno getting 
away from that nohow. 

In the end, the doctors agreed to pay 
no more attention to him, especially as 
Jim downed one of them for calling him 
a’ anatomical phenomenon; and they 
put it into their medical records as a 
“curious instance of the antidotal effects 
of Alcoholic poisoning on the Virus 
Canem.” It was a good job for some of 
them my mate never saw that. 

In conclusion I should imagine Jim, 
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with all his whimsies, was of a humour- 
somelike disposition. But he never knew 
it. That was the worst of it. He lost 
many of his best jokes through his ignor- 
ance of what was in him. You see, it 
was unconsciouslike with him the same as 
with the cabmen; and the worse tempered 
he got over a dispute the more it seemed 
the humour fitted what he had in his 
mind to say. When in the end he run 
short of similes and paradoxes, and 
couldn’t wait for inspiration, he mostly 
trusted to his fists to finish up with. 

A member of Parliament that was once 
standing by and overheard Jim’s def’ni- 
tion of a sweep that shook his soot-bags 
over his neighbour’s wall was so pleased 
that he gave Jim half-a-dollar—for his 
“« Attic wit,” so he called it, and made a 
note of it for future reference. 

Of literature my mate never did take 
much stock. What I wrote he said 
always made him feel solemn and 
melancholy, and he wondered what | 
done it for. And so do I, often. The 
same with music. He was never suffi- 
ciently advanced to tell one tune from 
another by the sound; though I mind 
me once he was very nigh to it, at a 
meeting when the band struck up a piece 
that everyone seemed to know something 
about, like they do at a music hall, and, 
to my surprise my mate along with 
them. 

“That’s nice,” says he, quite pleased- 
like, and reckoning to beat time with 
his hand, “’pears to me, William, like as 
if we'd heard that there tune somewheres 
before ?” 

We had. It was “God save the 
King.” But I never let on to Jim. He 
had his susceptibilities like the rest of us. 

One last word more about Jim, and I 
have done. He never could stand fussing 
over and being made a lot of during his 
life time, and he didn’t intend that there 
was to be any kind of a splash about 
him after he had gone. 

“Jest a simple headstone of York, 
William,” says he to me. “Jest a 
simple headstone, with ‘R. I. P.’ on it. 
Let him rip. It’s more than good 
enough for the likes of me.” 

I was going to start on about our 
tenants again, only Mr. Symcox he come 
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back from a holiday trip into the 
country where he’s been mooning about 
among old castles, and abbeys, and such- 
like graveyard scenery ; and he’s brought 
a manuscript of what happened to him 
during one of his excursions that he 
wants putting in here along with mine 
and mixing things up again like he’s 
done before. 

I allowed I didn’t feel over pleased 
with his putting in his shovel again and 
making all miserable-like and snivelly, 
but he begged me so hard for the 
privilege that I let it go on conditions 
that it wasn’t to happen again. 


VII. 
THE MYSTERY OF COMBE CHURCHYARD. 


T was towards the close of an 
| extremely hot midsummer day that 
I found myself—how, I can scarcely 
tell you—seated under the venerable yew 
tree that shades fully a third of Combe 
Church’s tiny graveyard. I had turned 
out of the train at the pretty little Mid- 
land Station, allured by the beauty of 
the landscape, and, bag in hand, had 
tramped all day through miles of dusty, 
flower-bordered lanes and sunny meads ; 
through innumerable groves of fir and 
bracken, up hill and down dale, around 
and across acres—leagues—of market 
produce, until completely tired out, and 
dizzy with the unwonted exertion, I had 
descended into the little hollow amidst 
whose trees the church itself lay com- 
pletely hidden. 

My peregrinations had taken me com- 
pletely away from all .urnpike roads and 
railway stations, and, indeed, from any 
visible sign of human habitation. But 
the thought of being benighted troubled 
me in the least possible degree; for I 
had an extensive leave; my time was 
entirely my own, and, if it came to the 
worst, a nap under the benign canopy of 
a midsummer night’s sky held out no 
terrors for me. 

Having, therefore, refreshed myself 
with the contents of my wallet, I com- 
posed myself on the rustic seat encircling 
the yew, and proceeded to take stock of 
my surroundings. 

The church appeared, as far as I could 


see, to be isolated from its titular village, 
and, indeed, to be very little used—if at 
all—by the neighbouring community. 
It was of extremely limited dimensions, 
with a dwarf tower surmounting its 
ancient and flint-built nave; and the 
neglected appearance of the few graves 
scattered around its walls seemed either 
to indicate a healthy condition of life 
among the distant parishioners, or, as I 
shrewdly suspected, an entire disuse of 
the yard for butial purposes. 

Not a dozen paces from the tree under 
which I sat, and quite apart from the 
remaining graves, I noted where appa- 
rently a more recent interment had been 
carried out. The grave itself, with its 
freshly heaped soil, devoid of headstone 
or the usual floral tributes, was situated 
under the shade of an aged beech, and 
within a few feet of the low wooden 
railing that bounded the graveyard. 

My curiosity was sufficiently aroused 
to induce me to approach and inspect 
the little plot ; but with no better result 
than to send me back again to my seat, 
there to smoke and speculate on the 
extraordinary procedure that seemed to 
have banished this poor mortal’s remains 
from the neighbourhood of his fellow 
villagers. And there I sat and smoked, 
and cudgelled my brains, until darkness 
set in, and the night winds began to toss 
the foliage above me like the plumes of 
a gigantic hearse. Presently I was 
aroused by the slamming of the wicket 
gate under the lyche at the opposite end 
of the yard, and the sound of rapid steps 
proceeding up the path to the porch 
itself. In the gloom I was still able to 
distinguish the figure of a man, tall and 
spare—a gentleman apparently—and, by 
his movements, bent upon some errand 
that seemed, to him at all events, to be 
of anormal nature. For, having arrived 
at the church, he drew a key from his 
pocket, turned the lock, and entered, 
closing the door softly after him. 

Here, again, was food for further 
speculation. What on earth was this 
man doing in the church at this time of 
the night? It was past ten o’clock, an 
hour when most of the villagers were 
already well into their first sleep 
and—— 
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The stained glass windows of the old 
pile were suddenly suffused with light, 
and almost immediately afterwards, the 
soft tones of the organ, as it breathed 
the prelude to a mass movement, came 
stealing upon my ears, and laid all my 
suspicions to rest. 

Rather an unusual hour for practice, I 
thought, for all that ; and turned my eyes 
once more upon the solitary grave under 
the beech tree. 

Theman was evidently an accomplished 
musician, with the soul of an enthusiast 
for his profession. He was without 
doubt the village organist, who had 
stolen away from the humdrum of some 
stuffy parlour to vent his feelings through 
the medium of his beloved instrument. 

As I mused, the movement ceased 
abruptly, and was succeeded, somewhat 
to my surprise, by the funeral march 
from the “ Eroica.” Our musician, then, 
was a man of melancholy, not to say 
morbid, tendencies. Yet, how divinely 
the heart-stirring harmonies were being 
rendered. Once more, and by suggestion, 
my thoughts reverted to the lonely body 
of the unrecorded villager, and less than 
ever did I feel inclined to rise and leave 
the place to its dreary solitude. 

The moon had now appeared above the 
crest of the opposite hills, and faintly 
illumined the little acre and its grass- 
grown hillocks. Solemnly rose and fell 
the touching strains of Beethoven’s death- 
march within the walls of the old church. 
I had surrendered myself up to a reverie 
as profound as such a place and its 
associated memories may only induce, 
when suddenly I was startled by a loud, 
joyous, and rippling peal of the sweetest 
laughter that ever emanated from the lips 
of happy girlhood. It appeared to come 
from some spot close behind the tree 
under which I sat. 

“Look, Fred dear! Just fancy, there 
is somebody actually sitting under the 
yew tree!” 

Rising to my feet, and turning, I saw 
before me, bathed in the mellow light, 
the figure of a young girl in dainty white 
apparel. Her large summer hat had 
slipped from her head, and, held by its 
ribbons, was lying on a great mass of 
curly chestnut hair that, almost covering 
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the broad white brow, fell away upon 
her shoulders in a bewildering confusion 
of tendril-like curls. Her pretty little 
child-face, with its big soft eyes of the 
deepest blue, was turned towards me 
with an expression of intense curiosity 
on its marble-like features. I had just 
time to note that she further held a heap 
of freshly gathered field-flowers within 
the folds of her upturned skirt, and that 
their many bright colours harmonised 
perfectly with the green silk sash around 
her fairy-like waist, when the tall, dark 
figure of a young man lounged out from 
behind a tree, and, slipping his arm 
caressingly within hers, stood looking 
down at me with an expression of puzzled 
enquiry on his frank and particularly 
handsome features. 

“ Pardon my curiosity, sir,” he observed, 
presently, with an engaging smile, “if I 
enquire what chance brought you here 
into this out-of-the way spot, and at this 
time of night?” 

His kindly tones and general appear- 
ance of manly straightforwardness im- 
pressed me so forcibly in his favour that, 
hardly knowing why did so, I approached 
him with outstretched hand (which he 
pressed cordially in his), and answered : 

“Nothing but a sheer spirit of vaga- 
bondage, for which so wild and beautiful 
a spot must always have some kindred 
attraction,” and I looked inquiringly 
from him to the young girl, who had 
nestled up lovingly to his side, and stood 
with her cheek pressed against his 
shoulder. 

She met my gaze with another peal of 
merry laughter—stopping suddenly to 
whisper something in his ear, and then 
as suddenly addressed me : 

“So you have come from Combe Sta- 
tion, too, have you? I know you have. 
What fun! And you're a Londoner. 
Please don’t attempt to deny it, sir. 
What an odd coincidence, Fred! So are 
we Londoners both, you must know. 
We came down here for our honeymoon— 
Fred and I—and, oh! how happy we 
have been amidst my darling little wild 
flowers that have been waiting for me so 
long. And we're not going back any 
more to that horrid old London and its 
smoky streets, are we, Fred, dearest.” 
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“No, Beryl.” 

“Oh, I am so glad! Weare going— 
Fred is— to buy that quaint, old-fash- 
ioned, little thatched cottage, with the 
honeysuckle porch, near the fir copse 
above. Did you see it as you came 
down the lane?” she added, eagerly, 
and looking into my eyes with child-like 
anticipation of my reply. 

“The one with the row of hollyhocks 
leading up to the porch?” I hazarded. 

“'Yes—oh yes!” she broke in excitedly, 
“and the dearest, tiniest little latticed 
windows imaginable, half smothered in 
jessamine and white cluster roses. He’s 
seen it, Fred! Well, that is going to be 
our home, our nest, as long as we shall 
live, and we shall never be parted. For 
we mean to die together, don’t we, Fred, 
darling ?” 

“Of course we do, Beryl,” he ac- 
quiesced, with a smile at me, as he patted 
her curls assuringly, and after the man- 
ner of one soothing a wayward child, as 
she, indeed, certainly was. 

“And you will come with us now, 
won't you?” she said taking me by the 
arm, appealingly. “We are going to 
finish up our day’s expedition with a 
visit to the plantation on the hillock 
yonder, just under the moon. I know a 
place where we shall actually find wild 
strawberries! Such weeny little mites 
of berries you never saw, scattered about 
under the furze bushes. The shy, cun- 
ning little dears, you would never dream 
that they were there until you ruffled 
their leaves the wrong way.” 

“ But,” I remonstrated, pointing to her 
dust-stained shoes, “you must be tho- 
roughly tired out, and more inclined for 
bed than for any further wanderings.” 

“Oh, indeed, I am not,” she pouted 
prettily. “I feel just as fresh as my 
little protegés the daisies here,” and she 
shook up her floral treasures with all the 
glee of a wanton little gipsy. 

“Besides, that absurd, dear, lazy old 
Fred has been asleep most of the day in 
that meadow yonder, with his hat tilted 
over his face; while I sat guard over 
him and made him necklaces and watch- 
chains of dandelion stalks, and kept 
away the beetles and earwigs while he 
slept on. Didn't I, Fred? But I stole 


away at times (and he never knew it) 
into the woods where the strawberries 
and wild convolvuli are, and discovered 
all kinds of sweet, fairy-like nooks, to 
which I am going to take him. Oh! you 
must come.” 

And yielding to their combined en- 
treaties, I followed them down the path 
to the gate: the young girl whom he 
had called Beryl romping along ahead 
of us and returning every now and then 
to his side, at his call, like some 
affectionate little spaniel. 

Arrived under the lych-gate they 
paused for some seconds as if to listen to 
the music within the church. Her man- 
ner and appearance had now suddenly 
undergone a change, as, closer than ever 
to his side, with her great tear-dimmed 
eyes riveted on the illuminated windows, 
she stood—they both stood—rigid and 
immovable. I saw that their lips were 
moving as if in prayer, and heard his 
deep “Amen” as they turned and left the 
hallowed precincts. 

Not a word passed between us as we 
made our way out of the hollow and 
emerged upon the open hillside into the 
brilliant moonlight. 

Then, taking advantage of her momen- 
tary absence in pursuit of a benighted 
butterfly, he turned abruptly to me with 
the remark : 

“We have settled it in our minds to 
be buried there some day. What do you 
think of the idea ?” 

“] think you are beginning a little too 
early in life to indulge in such melan- 
choly forecasts,” I answered him, a little 
uneasily. 

“Not a bit of it,” he observed, some- 
what abruptly. ‘“ You see,my Beryland 
I have had a heap of trouble, even in our 
short time—for we have been too sincere 
and outspoken in a world of sham to 
secure the friendship of those to whom 
we might have appealed for help—and 
God knows we have needed it.” 

I was surprised beyond measure at the 
bitterness with which he now spoke— 
seemingly to himself. 

“ Therefore,” he resumed, “as a mere 
matter of precaution, and speaking on 
her behalf—an orphan like myself, with 
scarcely a friend in the world whom we 
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She stood with her. cheek pressed against his shoulder. 


can trust—with none but ourselves to 
live for, why should we not indulge this 
whim if it conduces in so great a measure 
to our mental comfort?” 

“There is no reason whatever,” I 


hastily replied. “ Personally, I must say 
I am prejudiced not a little in favour of 
such a last resting place myself.” 
“You may think it strange that we 
should have elected to end our days in 
D—2 
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such a sequestered spot as Combe,” he 
went on, with a peculiar smile, “ but the 
fact is, my Beryl has for some years been 
persecuted by the attentions of a 
scoundrel bent solely on her ruin, and 
who, despite the fact that we are now 
married, would follow us to the ends of 
the earth to wreak his vengeance upon 
her guileless little head. It was mainly, 
therefore, with the object of eluding his 
eternal watchfulness that we came here. 
And here we intend to remain, God 
willing, till death shall part us.” 

She was back again at his side, and 
had overheard his last remark. 

‘And he won't allow him” (she nodded 
towards the church) “to play any more 
music after we have gone, will he, Fred ? 
You must make him promise us that 
before he goes.” 

“You hear what Beryl says,” said the 
young man, with quite a stern ring in 
his usually complacent tones. 

“ But ™ 

“You must ask no questions. You 
saw the man come in—you must have 
done so from where you were sitting ; 
and you would know him again among 
a thousand. Now don’t beso ungracious 
as to refuse this not impossible favour. 
You will swear that, so far as it lies in 
your power, that man shall never perform 
any music in Combe Church while we 
lie buried within its precincts.” 

“Swear it! or as true as we are all 
standing here this moment, I will haunt 
you by day and by night, until you 
have complied with our request.” Her 
voice trembled with an emotion so 
intense that it was scarcely recognisable ; 
and with her small clenched hands 
hugging the flowers to her bosom, and 
her foot patting the earth with the 
petulant action of a spoilt child, it 
needed not the additional evidence of 
the fully opened eyes, strained upon 
mine with an indescribable look of 
anxiety and pain, to know that it would 
be positively dangerous to temporise 
further. 

“But,” I persisted, nevertheless, now 
thoroughly startled by the incidents of 
the last few minutes, “I may in all 
probability never retrace my steps here 
again.” 





“ But you will,” she persisted, eagerly, 
with both hands clasped on mine. “We 
like you; yes, indeed, indeed we do! 
You will come down and see us every 
year during the summer, and we will 
have a spare room always ready for you 
at the cottage. And when at iast you 
come down one day and find that we 
have been both taken away together and 
buried over there, you will go at once 
and tell him from us (if ever you wish 
for peace upon earth) to go away, and 
never, never show his face here again!” 

“Come, come,” said the young man, 
laying his hand familarly on my shoulder, 
and pointing to her with the other, 
“You're a good sort of fellow, after all, 
and we really have taken quite a liking 
to you. Now, you could not be so 
inhuman—could you now—as to refuse 
that poor, pitiful, pleading little face?” 

“T swear!” 

The words flew involuntarily to my 
lips, as she threw herself with a paroxysm 
of sobbing into her husband's outstretched 
arms. At the same instant I saw the 
lights disappear from the church win- 
dows ; the music also had ceased. 

But her sorrow, whatever might have 
been the cause of it, was of the very 
shortest duration. A few encouraging 
words in her ear, accompanied by a 
caress or two of her tresses, and, with a 
kiss, she was away up the path, smiling 
merrily back at us through her tears. 

Poor, pitiful, pleading little baby-face, 
I shall never be able to banish its sweet 
memory from my brain did I live to be a 
hundred years old. I felt then that had 
she commanded me to report myself to 
her monthly, and to travel the distance 
from London to Combe on foot, I would 
have accepted the task with the greatest 
avidity. 

We toiled silently up the moonlit slope 
after the lithe fairy-figure that forever 
danced before us in child-like glee as she 
waved us encouragingly forward, or 
darted into the shade of a hedge to 
rummage for sleeping honeysuckle, or 
wakeful glow-worm. As we neared the 
crest, which was crowned by a silver- 
tipped copse of birch and fir, she came 
back quietly to her husband’s side, and, 
taking his hand without remark, led him 
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through a gap in the encircling hedge 
into the grove itself. 

Following them along a path bordered 
with briar and bracken, I found myself 
in a circular mossy space, where fairies 
might have met and danced, and where 
the young couple were now halted, and 
with his arm thrown protectingly around 
his wife, they were both regarding my 
approach with a sad yet tender smile of 
such ineffable beauty on their pale moon- 
lit features, that I could not repress the 
cry of admiration that sprang to my lips. 

“You will await our return here,” she 
said, addressing me cheerily as she stayed 
my further approach with a playful 
gesture of command. “Wait and watch 
for us while we gather the berries within ; 
for, beautiful as the night is, there is an 
evil spirit abroad that has naught to do 
with us here.” 

“ And, remember!” uttered her husband, 
in a deep voice of warning, as he held up 
his hand impressively and turned to go. 

“For Fred’s sake and mine—remem- 
bey!” she added, in a whisper, as she 
pressed my fingers in a hand that was 
now as cold as death. She looked at me 
long and steadily ; then, with an upward 
glance at the bright heavens—her soft 
eyes suffused with tears—she took her 
husband’s hand in hers and, with a deep 
sigh that closed, I thought, with a sob, 
she passed with him out of my sight into 
the gloom within. 

I stood for some considerable time 
rooted to the spot, listening for the sound 
of her joyous laugh, and hearing naught 
but the sough and moan of the night 
wind as it swayed the fir tops above my 
head. 

Hark! It was her voice. 

“They are here,’Fred! I have found 
them—my own sweet little pets!” 

Then borne upon the winds came his 
words, in a loud tone of alarm and 


warning. 
“Beryl! Beryl! Where are you, 
darling? Run to the open, quick! 


Help! Help!” 

The sharp report of a pistol burst upon 
the quiet night, followed by a terrible 
cry. Then another report with, this 
time, a woman’s scream of anguish ; and 
with a shout of anger I sprang in the 
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direction of the sounds, only to find 
myself barred and entangled in a mass of 
running briar. 

As I rested for a brief second during my 
frantic endeavours to force my way in- 
ward, and strained my eyes in search of 
some outlet, I saw a dark figure advanc- 
ing on all fours in my direction. 

Stealthily it came creeping on towards 
me—the head turning from side to side 
like some hunted animal—until the man 
(for I was now able to distinguish the 
outlines) had arrived within a few yards 
of where 1 crouched. Here, a ray of 
moonlight that straggled in from above 


fell upon his face as it was turned 


towards me, and, with a cry of uncon- 
trolled rage, I launched myself towards 
him and—awoke. 

* * * * 

It must have been the organist slam- 
ming the church door that hastened the 
catastrophe ; for on springing to my feet 
and gazing in the direction of the church, 
I could see him in the shadow of the 
porch, and hear the jangling of the keys, 
and the incessant banging of the door, as 
he unsuccessfully endeavoured to lock it 
after him. After a number of futile 
attempts he succeeded at last in shooting 
the bolt, and coming out inte the moon- 
light, stood for some seconds in deep 
meditation. 

Then, to my surprise, instead of leaving 
the premises by the lych-gate, he strode 
rapidly up the gravelled path leading to 
the yew tree under which I sat. 

I can give no reason for my movement 
other than that my mind was scarcely 
balanced after the fearful occurrences of 
my dream. But I edged stealthily away 
from my seat, and slipping quickly round, 
placed the tree between the approaching 
figure and myself. 

I could hear my heart thumping against 
my ribs as the footsteps came nearer and 
nearer. Presently they ceased abruptly, 
and, bending forward, I could see the 
man’s figure passing over the turf in a 
direct line for the solitary grave under 
the beech tree. 

Arrived at its side, he sank down upon 
his knees, and softly and tenderly placed 
a wreath of lilies upon the little mound 
before him. Then, with both hands 
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clasped over his face, he remained for 
the space of some ten minutes, occupied 
apparently in earnest prayer. 

I stood watching him intently the 
while, until at last I was impelled, as if 
by some mysterious power over which I 
had no control, to come out of my 
hiding-place and confront him. 

He allowed me to approach his side 
without betraying any consciousness of 
my presence. I could see his lips were 
moving, and caught the murmur of words. 
Then I placed my hand gently upon his 
shoulder, as a sickly feeling of dreadful 
anticipation crept into my bursting 
heart. 

He dropped his hands from his face, 
and looked up at me for some moments 
with a half-puzzled, half-dazed look, 
that changed instantly to one of livid 
horror as he noted the expression of my 
countenance when I had fully recognised 
him—the man of my dream—the murderer, 
I had no doubt now, of the poor creatures 
beneath the turf on which we were even 
then standing. 

With a hoarse cry of alarm, he jumped 
to his feet. 

“Murderer!” I shouted fiercely, and 
sprang at once upon him. His hand 
flew as if by instinct to his breast pocket. 
But I was too quick for him, and grasped 
him tightly by the wrist as I struck at 
him savagely and repeatedly with my 
stick until I saw the blood come. 

He was tall and spare and extremely 
powerful, and, with a longer reach of 
arm, was soon able to close with me and 
lock me in a tremendous embrace. I 
felt my limbs crack under the terrible 
strain, at the same time that his hot 
breath fanned my face—hissing out 
between our struggles : 

“Fool! Madman! Let go my throat, 
or, by the living Lord, I'll lay you out a 
corpse upon their grave!” 

My only response was the reiterated cry 
of “ Murderer! Murderer! Help! Help!” 

“Meddling hound!” he gasped. “ Is 
it not sufficient that you have driven me 
away for ever from my dear one’s side 
that you must also attempt my life! 
Have a care—fool! My life is my own 


to live, and, by heavens, it shall be mine 
only to take!” 
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With a desperate and frenzied effort, 
he hurled me from him, and my foot 
catching against the grave side, I fell 
backward with a fearful force, and lay 
for some seconds half-stunned. 

When again I was upon my legs he 
was nowhere to be seen; but in the 
distance I could hear the sounds of his 
rapidly retreating footsteps, and knew 
instinctively that I should never see him 
again. But I ran swiftly through the 
gateway, and leaping the hedge that 
bordered the lane, into which I judged 
he had made his way, | rushed blindly 
on without meeting a living soul until 
utterly exhausted, and half fainting from 
my recent exertions, | threw myself on 
the bankside under a hedge, and en- 
deavoured with a great effort to pull 
myself together and devise some plan of 
pursuit. 

As I lay there, a man, whom I judged 
to be a farm labourer, came leisurely by, 
and who, on my inquiring, assured me 
he had met no one in the lane. 

“Tell me,” I asked, as he was passing 
on, “ what is the name of the little church 
at the turn of the lane?” 

“Combe Church, sir, in the parish of 
Glebethorpe. It’s been but poorly 
attended of late, owing to the bad 
times and emigration. In fact, they’re 
seriously thinking about closing it alto- 
gether.” 

“And that last grave, in the furthest 
corner, under the beech tree—can you 
tell me whose it is?” 

“ Strange that you should have noticed 
that, sir,” the man replied with evident 
surprise, “‘ because that’s where they 
buried the young couple that were killed 
last year in the woods above.” 

“ Killed !—who killed them ?” 

“He did—leastways the young man. 
He must have shot her first, and then 
made away with himself immediately 
afterwards. It was a made-up job, and 
no mistake ; for they found them layin’ 
together, the revolver in his hand, anda 
note in his pocket explaining that they 
were tired of life and had decided to 
give it up.” 

“And was there no suspicion of foul 
play?” 

“None whatever. 


You see, nobody 
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knew who they were, nor where they 
came from. But the evidence was quite 
enough for the jury, and there they’re 
buried, the poor souls—as sweet a couple 
to look on as you'd find in this world. 
Good night, sir.” 

“One moment. There was a light in 
the church windows as I came by, and 
the sounds of music from within. Who 
would be likely to be there at this hour 
of the night?” 

“Oh, that’s the party that came to the 
village last Christmas, and has been 
staying at the sexton’s ever since. I 
reckon he’s got the run of the church 
while the parson’s away on his holidays. 
I don’t know where he comes from, sir. 
Nobody knows, and nobody cares, if you 
ask me. For he’s, in the main, badly 
liked—terribly badly liked. I can’t tell 
you why, unless it’s his stand-off ways 
and the queer look that’s always in his 
eyes. I shouldn’t be sorry to see the last 
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of him, whenever he chooses to go, and 
that’s what the rest of us say.” 

With that he left me, and here my 
story practically ends. 

Why these lines have been withheld 
until this late date is a matter solely 
between my conscience and the memory 
of those poor children of my dream. I 
at once brought the matter to the notice 
of the police authorities of the district, 
and, although naturally sceptical at first 
as to the value of evidence in dreams, 
they made some investigation into the 
whereabouts of the mysterious stranger, 
but without eliciting the slightest clue 


‘to either his name or his present abode. 


He had vanished as completely from all 
ken as though he also had been a mere 
figment of my brain. But if he is still 
alive—which I very much doubt—of one 
thing | am positively certain: he has 
never again appeared in the village of 
Combe or its church, 


(To be continued.) 


AFTERWARD. 


By ALFRED TURNER. 


WALKED the Night with Sorrow, and I heard 
The sobbing of the pine, 
And the lost face, the dear remember’d word 
Smote on this heart of mine. 
Ah! Love that tarried in that sweet emprise 
They were for Thee—those eyes. 


In the lone pastures, in the dim half light, 


The wistful past unroll’d, 


The chart of deeds ungentle in Her sight ; 
The smiles I bought and sold. 

Ah! Love, the memory of those wanton years ; 
They were for Thee—those tears. 


The gentle presence which oft bade me stay, 


The mute appealing look 


And trivial memories of a far-off day, 


A fuller meaning took. 


“Ah! Love,” said Sorrow: “dwell with these sad themes, 
They are for Thee—such dreams.” 





SANCHO PANZA AND THE DUCHESS. 


From the painting by C. R. Leslie in the Tate Gallery, London 


FAMOUS SCENES FROM FAMOUS 
NOVELS. 


HE inter-relationship of the arts is 
obvious, and yet it is convenient 
sometimes to remind ourselves 

even of the obvious. And to explain 
that this relationship exists because all 
the arts appeal directly to the emotions, 
and to the reason only through the 
emotions, is to push the obvious a step 
further. Music and the drama mutually 
support and interpret each other. We 
speak of “tones” in painting. Archi- 
tecture has been fancifully described as 
“frozen music” and a “symphony in 
stone.” We say a painter has “seized a 
dramatic moment” in the event he records 
on his canvas, or that a piece of sculp- 
ture conveys the sense of a prolonged 
melodious note of music. These are 
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figures of speech, but they are more—they 
express the obvious relationship of the 
arts. 

Painters of what are termed “subject 
pictures” find their inspirations usually 
in the dramatic incidents of our common 
life, often in history, and less frequently 
in the novel. When I say “less fre- 
quently,” Iam thinking, of course, only 
of highly elaborated works of art, not of 
illustration work, which, though it may 
be as exacting, lies in a different cate- 
gory. There are not, comparatively 
speaking, many famous pictures that 
have been inspired by fiction. To give 
éclat to the picture it is essential, first of 
all, that the story should be one of the 
world’s great stories, should have 








passed beyond the borders of the country 
of its origin and become a part of the 
intellectual possessions of persons of cul- 
ture in many lands. The incident pour- 
trayed should, also, have its obvious 
appeal to recognition, should be at least 
typical of the character of the book, 
and above all must have dramatic 
vigour. 

In spite of these conditions, however, 
there are few of us who see the painting 
and read the story at so nearly con- 
temporaneous dates that we are able at 
once to identify the one by the other, 
and it may be an interesting study to 
bring them together side by side. I have 
therefore selected a few of the famous 
pictures suggested by engrossing incidents 
in famous novels and reproduce them in 
these pages, together with a sufficient 
summary of the story as will serve for a 
descriptive note to the picture. Thus the 
painting will be interpreted in almost 
the words of the novelist, and the 
novelist will have his inspired con- 
ception vividly interpreted to the eye in 
the work of the artist, and both presented, 
as it were, in one focus. 

At the head of this article appears a 
reproduction of a painting by C. R. 
Leslie of a scene from Cervantes’ novel 
of “Don Quixote.” This picture was 
first exhibited in 1844, and is a replica, 
with some slight alterations, of an earlier 
picture painted for Lord Egremont and 
exhibited in 1824. It now hangs in the 
Tate Gallery. 

Cervantes was born about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. As he was 
baptised in October, 1547, his birth year 
coincides with the accession of the boy 
king, Edward VI., to the English throne. 
His parents were well-born but poor, and 
their talented son at first adopted the 
military profession. He had the misfor- 
tune to be taken prisoner by the Moors 
and suffered great hardship in captivity 
at Algiers, very nearly losing his life, but 
was at length ransomed and returned to 
Spain. He then began devoting himself 
to literature, writing romances and plays. 
The first part of “Don Quixote” was 
published in 1604-5 and was imme- 
diately successful, four editions being 
sold within the year; the second part 
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appeared in 1615. He died on April 
23rd, 1616, the date also of Shakespeare’s 
death. 

“Don Quixote” is a satire on the old 
and stilted romances of chivalry which 
were in great vogue in the sixteenth 
century ; but it is something more than 
that. It is a faithful, vivid, glowing 
picture of Spanish life and character ; it 
is, too, a work of immortal essence in that 
it pictures, with the assured comprehen- 
sion of genius, the humour of the con- 
trast between the ideal world of the 
half-frenzied enthusiast and the reality 
of things as they are. 

The scene depicted by Mr. Leslie is 
that in which Sancho Panza relinquishes 
his afternoon’s nap to entertain the 
Duchess and her ladies with his private 
opinion of his master and their singular 
adventures. Don Quixote was taking 
his rest and Sancho, overwhelmed by the 
attention paid him by so distinguished 
and beautiful a lady, proceeds with a 
very outspoken discourse, to the vast 
amusement of his audience. He is 
invited to speak plainly as they “are 
private with no one to overhear.” 

“Sancho got up without speaking a 
word, laid his finger on his lips, and, 
with his body bent, crept cautiously 
round the room, lifting up the hangings; 
having done which, he returned to his 
seat. ‘And now, madam,’ quoth he, 
‘since I find there is nobody in hiding 
here but ourselves, you shall e’en hear, 
without fear or dread, the truth of 
the story and what else you will ask 
of me. 

“ First and foremost I must tell you I 
look on my master, Don Quixote, to be 
no better than a downright madman, 
though sometimes he will stumble upon 
a parcel of sayings so quaint and so 
lightly put together, that the devil him- 
self could not mend them; but in the 
main, I cannot beat it out of my noddle 
but that he is as mad as a March hare. 
Now, because I am pretty confident of 
knowing his blind side, whatever 
crotchets come into my crown, though 
without either head or tail, yet can I 
make them pass on him for gospel. 
Such was the answer to his letter and 
another that I put upon him the other 
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day, and is not in print yet, touching my 
lady Dulcinea’s enchantment; for you 
must know, between you and I, she is no 
more enchanted than the man in the 
moon.” 

“In the expressions of the actors,” 
says Tom ‘Taylor, “the painter has 
caught the very spirit of the scene. 
Sancho, half-shrewd, half-obtuse, takes 
the duchess into his confidence, with a 
finger laid along his nose; his way of 
sitting shows that he is on a style of seat 
he is unused to. Chantrey (the sculptor) 
sat to Leslie for the expression of the 
Sancho, and his hearty sense of humour 
qualified him to embody the character 
well. The duchess’s enjoyment breaks 
through the habitual restraint of her 
high breeding and the grave courtesy of 
her Spanish manners in the sweetest 
half-smile—a triumph of subtle expres- 
sion. The sour and literal Doiia Rod- 
riquez is evidently not forgetful how 
Sancho, on his arrival, had desired her to 
have a care of Dapple. The mirth of 
the whispering maid culminates in the 
broad, smirking grin of the mulatto- 
woman.” 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
Leslie, a great painter of literary illustra- 
tion, began life as a bookseller’s appren- 
tice. He was born in Clerkenwell, of 
American parents. He did not profess to 
be a scholar. He read Shakespeare, 
Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith, Cervantes, 
Addison, and the Bible. All his subjects 
were got out of these. His chief patron 
was Lord Egremont, and when he visited 
Petworth he found it a treasure-house of 
old-world wealth in furniture, jewellery, 
china, and toilet ornaments ; and during 
his visits there he made careful and 
numerous studies of such objects. All 
the accessories in the scene from Don 
Quixote are painted with the nicest sense 
of propriety. 

Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Kenilworth ” is so 
well known that to recapitulate its story 
would be to repeat a much-told tale. In 
the midst of the intrigues, the jealousies, 
the rivalries and the strivings of worthy 
and unworthy ambition that fill the hearts 
of Elizabeth’s courtiers and their followers, 
the tender womanliness of Amy Robsart, 
hapless wife of the Earl of Leicester, makes 


a sweet and patheticcontrast. In the very 
midst of the revelries with which Leicester 
was entertaining his Queen and his noble 
guests, the distressed Amy crept like a 
homeless wanderer into the castle that 
should have received her as its mistress. 
And here, under her husband’s roof, the 
plot that was to end her young life took 
form. Her unscrupulous foe, Varney, 
whose ambition it was to see the man he 
served wedded to the Queen, first poisoned 
the mind of Leicester against his wife, 
and then succeeded in obtaining his con- 
sent to the death of the Countess. But 
Leicester, whose fickle mind seldom holds 
long on a straight course, repented pre- 
sently and despatched a note to Varney 
to proceed no further in the business. 
Then he learns that Varney had deceived 
him, and that Amy was guiltless of the in- 
fidelity with which Varney, to gain posses- 
sion of her, had charged her. But it was 
too late then to stay the course of events 
which his own fatal weakness had set in 
motion. Varney, fortified with Leicester's 
signet ring, compelled the distracted Amy 
to return to Cumnor Place. Here one of 
the servants, named Anthony Foster, 
conducted the Countess to a part of the 
building where she had never been before, 
“up a stair of great height, preceded by 
one of the old women with a lamp. At 
the head of the stair, which seemed of 
almost immeasurable height, they crossed 
a short wooden gallery, formed of black 
oak and very narrow, at the farther end 
of which was a strong oaken door,” 
opening into an apartment into which 
Amy passed alone, barring the door on 
the inside. 

“Varney, meanwhile, had lurked be- 
hind on the stairs; but hearing the door 
barred, he now came up on tiptoe, and 
Foster, winking to him, pointed with 
self-complacence to a piece of concealed 
machinery in the wall, which, playing 
with much ease and little noise, dropped 
a part of the wooden gallery, after the 
manner of a drawbridge, so as to cut 
off all communication between the 
door of the bedroom and the landing 
place. 

“Varney looked with great attention 
at the machinery, and peered more than 
once down the abyss which was opened 
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AMY ROBSART. 


From the painting by W. F. Yeames, R.A., in the Tate Gallery, London. 
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by the fall of the trap-door. It was dark 
as pitch, and seemed profoundly deep, 
going nigh to the lowest vault of the 
castle.” 

Foster, less villainous than Varney, 
pointed out this contrivance merely 
as a means of ensuring against their 
captive’s escape, but Varney, arch-plotter 
that he was, perceived a way of turning 
it to a murderous purpose. 

“TJ will teach thee,” he said to Foster, 
“a spring to catch a peewit. Yonder 
trap-door—yonder gimcrack of thine, will 
remain secure in appearance, will it not, 
though the supports are withdrawn 
beneath?” 

“Ay, marry, will it,” said Foster, “so 
long as it is not trodden on.” 

“But were the lady to attempt an 
escape over it,” replied Varney, “her 
weight would carry it down?” 

“ A mouse’s weight would do it,” said 
Foster. 

““ Why, then, she dies in attempting her 
escape, and what could you or I help it, 
honest Tony? Let us to bed; we will 
adjust our project to-morrow.” 

The next night Foster “ left the Coun- 
tess’s door unsecured on the outside and, 
under the eye of Varney, withdrew the 
supports which sustained the falling trap, 
which, therefore, kept its level position 
merely by a slight adhesion. They with- 
drew to wait the issue on the ground- 
floor adjoining, but they waited long in 
vain. At length, Varney exclaimed, 
“ Surely never was a woman fool enough 
to neglect so fair an opportunity of 
escape!” 

“Perhaps she is resolved,” said Foster, 
“to await her husband's return.” 

“True !—most true!” said Varney, 
rushing out; “I had not thought of that 
before.” 

In less than two minutes Foster, who 
remained behind, heard the tread of a 
horse in the courtyard, and then a whistle 
similar to that which was the Earl's 
usual signal. The instant after the door 
of the Countess’s chamber opened, and 
in the same moment the trap-door gave 
way. There was a rushing sound—a heavy 
fall—a faint groan—and all was over. 

‘*Look down in the vault,” cried Varney ; 
“what seest thou ?” 


“T see only a heap of white clothes, 
like a snowdrift,” said Foster. “Oh, if 
there be judgment in heaven, thou has 
deserved it and will meet it! Thou hast 
destroyed her by means of her vast 
affections.” 

This is the moment seized upon by 
Mr. W. F. Yeames, R.A., as the subject of 
his picture now in the Tate Gallery, 
which we reproduce. 

When the late Emile Zola wrote “La 
Débfcle” the Franco-Prussian war had 
receded into history, and it was possible 
even for Frenchmen to regard its causes, 
its events, and its results with a judicial, 
if not a wholly calm, philosophy. Zola 
approached his great task in the spirit of 
the historical novelist. As an historian 
he studied the economic and psychologic 
conditions which underlay the downfall 
of Imperial France ; as historian he filled 
his mind with the geography of battle- 
fields and marches, with the numbers 
and dispositions of armies, with a great 
mass of information from official docu- 
ments, from contemporary accounts and 
from the reminiscences of soldier, peasant 
and persons of social position. As 
novelist he had to embody every phase 
of the historical situation in a typical 
character, and to weave all these charac- 
ters into a homogeneous story. 

Among the persons of this terrible 
story, in which the horrors of war are 
pictured with awful vividness, is an 
Alsatian, named Weiss, “ fair and short, 
with an unusually large forehead, a small 
nose and chin, and generally refined 
features, with grey, caressing eyes.” He 
was a civilian, an overseer in a cloth- 
weaving establishment in Sedan, and 
married to a devoted and loyal little 
woman, Henriette, slight and frail- 
looking, but full of activity and energy, 
from whose “calm, brave grey eyes shone 
forth such another heroic soul as that 
of her grandfather, a hero of the Grand 
Army.” 

Weiss had just taken a house at 
Bazeilles, fn the environs of Sedan, and 
furnished it anew as a home, and both 
he and Henriette were very proud of it, 
with its new furniture and pretty sur- 
roundings. 

It was the night before the battle of 
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Sedan, the 30th of August, 1870. Weiss 
and his wife had not yet moved from 
the town to their new house, but were still 
living in Sedan, and that night Sedan was 
a Bedlam. The army of Marshal Mac- 
mahon had retreated before the advancing 
and victorious Prussians, and now, 
exhausted by continuous marching and 
insufficient food, was snatching a few 
hours’ feverish rest in the meadows and 
fields about the town. The Emperor, 
Napoleon III., was here, suffering from 
painful disease, plunged in gloomy 
despair, incapable of leading his dispirited 
soldiers, or of enforcing upon his 
incapable generals a firm and consistent 
plan of operations. And during all that 
night the German armies were steadily 
drawing a cordon of fire and steel around 
the doomed city, its inhabitants and 
defenders. 

Full of anxiety and forebodings, Weiss 
determined to walk to Bazeilles and see 
that his new house was carefullyshuttered, 
barred, and locked against all intruders 
should the tide of battle flow in that 
direction. Calming his wife’s fears with 
the promise to return at once if any 
danger threatened, he set out, reached 
Bazeilles, and slept that night in his 
house. He was waked at four o’clock by 
the roar of cannon—the fight. had begun ! 
In a short time it was raging furiously 
around Bazeilles, which was the first objec- 
tive, as it happened, in the German plan 
ofattack. Before the young civilian could 
scarcely realise his position, columns of 
Bavarian troops were massing for the 
attack, and shells were falling in the 
streets from the German batteries. 
Bullets began to rattle on his house; a 
woman next door was horribly mutilated 
by a bursting shell; a French soldier 
dropped dead almost at his feet, with a 
bullet through kis heart. The frenzy of 
battle rushed to his head. He cursed the 
enemy, picked up the dead man’s chasse- 
pot and cartridge pouch, and began firing 
at the foe. “It was in his blood, as he 
was wont to say.” 

The attack on Bazeilles had become a 
pitched battle. Houses were crumbling 
into ruins; fires were bursting out on 
all sides. Weiss retreated to his house, 
where, with a.few French soldiers, he was 


besieged by the Bavarians, on whom the 
little band continued to fire like madmen, 
until their ammunition was exhausted. 
Then came the end. The house was 
broken into, the soldiers put to death, 
and Weiss and another civilian dragged 
out to be shot in cold blood by the 
infuriated enemy. 

And meanwhile Henriette awoke in 
Sedan to the same thunder of the besieging 
guns. Her husband had not come back, 
and she heard that Bazeilles had been 
attacked. Against incredible difficulties, 
she made her way by road and field and 
lane and back gardens to the street that 
passes by their house. She did not heed 
the bullets whistling around her, or the 
crash of bursting shells. Just as she was 
turning into the street, “a couple of 
hundred paces away, she recognised her 
house, which was burning, the roof 
already half-fallen in, and the windows 
vomiting big, whirling coils of black 
smoke ; she ran breathlessly. 

“Then a terrible cry arose. Henriette 
had just espied her husband, standing 
with his back to a wall in front of a 
platoon, which was loading its weapons. 

“She sprang upon his neck: ‘ My God! 
What is it? They are not going to kill 
you?’” And to the officer who com- 
manded the platoon she cried: “I want 
my husband.” At an order, a broad- 
chested Bavarian stepped out of the 
ranks to drag her away. “She coiled 
her limbs round Weiss, crying to him: 
‘Oh! I beseech you, dear, keep me; let 
me die with you.’ 

“Weiss was shedding big tears, and, 
without answering, was trying to un- 
loosen the unhappy woman’s convulsive 
grasp upon his shoulder and his loins. 

“*Do you no longer care for me,’ she 
pleaded, ‘that you wish to die without 
me? Keep me here; it will tire them 
out and they will shoot us both.’ 

“ He had now succeeded in detaching 
one of her little hands, and was pressing 
it to his mouth, covering it with kisses, 
whilst still striving to loosen the grasp 
of the other one. 

“*No, no! Keep me,’ she cried, ‘I 
want to die.’ 

“ At last, after infinite trouble, he held 
both her hands in his own. And, hitherto 
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silent, having purposely refrained from 
answering her, he now said but three 
words: ‘ Farewell, dear wife.’ 

“ He, himself, had thrown her into the 
arms of the Bavarian, who carried her 
away. She struggled and _ shrieked, 
whilst the soldier gave vent to a stream 
of gruff words. With a violent effort 
she had managed to disengage her head, 
and she saw everything. 

“In less than three seconds it was 
over.” 

Such is the scene depicted by M. L. 
Marchet in the painting of which we 
give a reproduction. 

“Manon Lescaut” was published in 
the year 1732 when Louis XV. was King of 
France, and George II. of England ; when 
Pope and Thomson were writing verse 
and Swift political tracts,and when New 
Orleans was a French convict settle- 
ment. 

The Abbé Prévost, born in 1697, and 
therefore nearly thirty-five years old 
when he wrote “‘ Manon Lescaut,” was a 
brilliant but strong-willed and adven- 
turous young Frenchman, who came early 
under the influence of the Jesuits. Fora 
time he succumbed so far to their seduc- 
tive allurements as to commence his 
novitiate with the Society, but his natural 
impulses were strong and resented re- 
straint, and when only sixteen years of 
age he fled from a religious vocation and 
volunteered for the more exciting career 
of the army. 

Once more, however, his love of study 
brought him back to the arms of the 
Jesuits, but his loyalty to the Order was 
of short duration, and he again entered 
the world to throw himself with the 
greatest ardour into all the pleasures of 
indulgence that ministered to his passion- 
ate and tempestuous nature. He was 
well fitted, therefore, not only by tem- 
perament but by experience, to draw the 
portrait of the romantic and highly- 
strung Chevalier des Grieux, the lover of 
Manon Lescaut. Long before he wrote 
his famous novel he had passed through 
all the emotional phases of a great passion. 
Like his hero, he experienced the ineffable 
joys of love, the pangs of jealousy, the 
ungovernable rage aroused by treachery. 
Like him, too, he severed for a time 
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all ties with his own family and returned 
finally to a calm life of study, the 
fierce fires of his youth subdued and 
replaced by a more just view of life and 
its responsibilities. At the age of twenty- 
two he entered the Order of the Bene- 
dictines and became a renowned and 
popular preacher. His restless disposi- 
tion took him later to Holland, and thence 
to England. During this period he 
devoted himself to literary work, pro- 
ducing “ Memoirs of a Man of Quality,” 
“Cleveland ; or, the English Philosopher,” 
“The History of the Chevalier des Grieux 
and Manon Lescaut,” and translating 
Richardson’s novels, Hume’s “‘ History of 
England,” and other English works. 
Later in life he returned to St. Firmin, 
near Chantilly, where he gave himself 
up to the pleasures of study and reflec- 
tion, dying suddenly of apoplexy in 
1763. 

The brief life story of Manon is told by 
her lover to one who had befriended him 
at almost the darkest period in the history 
of this unhappy pair. He tells it in that 
strain of impassioned feeling which we 
are disposed to associate with the Gallic 
temperament, but which found expression 
also in English romances of that period. 

The youthful chevalier had just finished 
his studies at Amiens with high dis- 
tinction and was on his way to rejoin his 
father, of a noble Picardy family, when 
he first met by chance at an inn the 
beautiful Manon. She, too, was travelling, 
having been sent by her family to 
Amiens to commence her novitiate before 
taking the veil. Both were heart-whole 
until this chance meeting, but each con- 
ceived almost at sight a violent passion 
for the other. The one was designed for 
the Church, the other for the veil, but 
before they parted for the night they 
resolved on a course by which they took 
their fate into their own hands. So 
infatuated was the chevalier and so un- 
willing was Manon to shut herself off 
from all the pleasures of the world, that 
they resolved to elope together in the 
early morning, and before the world was 
fairly awake they had set off for Paris in 
a travelling chaise. There, without 
communicating with their parents or 
invoking the rites of the Church, they 
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From the painting by C. R. Leslie, R.A., in the National Gallery of British Art. 
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lived together in‘all the abandon of love’s 
delirious dream, thinking little of the 
future and even less of their obligations 
to others. Those who would follow 
them in all the delights and sorrows of 
their existence, the hard shifts to which 
they were sometimes put, the ignoble 
devices to obtain the means of living, the 
infidelities, the jealousies, the blissful 
reconciliations, the pleadings of friends, 
the machinations of enemies, must go to 
the Abbé Prévost’s story itself. 

At last their misfortunes reached their 
culmination. Through powerful influence 
the beautiful though frail girl, so care- 
fully nurtured, to whom luxury and 
refinement had been necessities of life, 
was condemned to banishment in the 
convict settlement of New Orleans, and 
was conveyed in chains, under strong 
guard, to Havre, for transport to the 
colony. Des Grieux, almost penniless, 
consumed by grief and despair, followed 
her step by step across the country, 
and by his devotion and self-sacrifice 
at last won from the fitful Manon a 
singleness of devotion that equalled 
his own. For her sake he exiled him- 
self, and together they commenced a new 
life amid the sordid conditions of a 
convict settlement.. Misfortune - still 
followed them, however, and in protecting 
Manon against the overtures of a relative 
of the Governor, des Grieux had the 
misfortune to kill, as he believed, his 
adversary. Nothing remained but flight 
from the colony. They set out at 
night-fall, hoping in time to be able to 
make their way to an English settle- 
ment. But grief and trouble and pri- 
vations had done their work on the 
fragile Manon. 

“We journeyed on,” continues the 
recital, “as long as Manon’s strength 
would permit, for this incomparable 
creature, with her usual absence of 
selfishness, refused my repeated entreaties 
to stop. Overpowered at length by 
fatigue, she acknowledged the utter im- 
possibility of proceeding further. It was 
already night: we sat down in the midst 
of an extensive plain, where we could 
not even find a tree to shelter us... . 
I took off my clothes and stretched them 
under her, to render more endurable the 


hard and rugged ground on which she 
lay. I protected her delicate hands from 
the cold by my burning kisses and the 
warmth of my sighs. I passed the live- 
long night in watching over her as she 
slept. . . . As day broke I observed that 
her hands were cold and trembling; I 
pressed them to my bosom in the hope of 
restoring animation. .. . But her inces- 
sant sighs, her silence, and inattention to 
my inquiries, the convulsive grasp of her 
hands, soon convinced me that the crown- 
ing end of all my miseries was approach- 
ing. .. . I lost her—I received the purest 
assurances of her love even at the very 
instant that her spirit fled. 

“T remained for twenty-four hours 
without taking my lips from the still 
beauteous countenance and hands of my 
adored Manon. ...I then determined 
to bury her and wait my own doom upon 
her grave. There was little trouble in 
opening the ground. I broke my sword 
and used it for the purpose, but my bare 
hands were of greater service. I dug a 
deep grave and there deposited the idol 
of my heart, after having wrapped around 
her my clothes to prevent the sand touch- 
ing her. . . . At length, feeling that my 
strength was giving way, I committed to 
the earth all that it had ever contained 
most perfect and priceless,” 

Few paintings have been more widely 
reproduced than the “Uncle Toby and 
Widow Wadham,” painted by Charles R. 
Leslie, which is now hanging in the Tate 
Gallery ; for few pictures have appealed 
with such simple and direct force to the 
almost universal sense of romance and of 
humour. “Inimitable Jack Bannister,” 
says Tom Taylor, “ one of the pleasantest 
of actors, most genial of companions, and 
a genuine lover of art into the bargain, sat 
for the Uncle Toby, and it would be hard 
to finda better model for him. Thispicture 
is, perhaps, the best illustration of Leslie’s 
perfect taste. In his hands the widow 
becomes so lovable a person that we 
overlook the ,fierceness of the amorous 
siege she is laying to Uncle Toby’s heart ; 
while Uncle Toby himself is so thoroughly 
the gentleman, so unmistakably innocent 
and unsuspecting and single-hearted, that 
the humour of the situation seems filtered 
of all its grossncss.” 
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Let us recall the scene from [Sterne’s 
“ Tristram Shandy.” 

Mrs. Wadham made her most resolute 
attack upon Uncle Toby in his sentry- 
box, on the back of which hung a plan of 
Dunkirk. 

“*T am half distracted, Captain 
Shandy,’ said Mrs. Wadham, holding up 
her cambric handkerchief to her left eye, 
as she approached the door of my Uncle 
Toby’s sentry-box ; ‘a mote—or sand— 
or something—I know not what, has got 
into this eye of mine; do look into it ; 
it is not in the white.’ 

“In saying which, Mrs. Wadham edged 
herself close in beside my Uncle Toby, 
and, squeezing herself down upon the 
corner of his bench, she gave him an 
opportunity of doing it without rising 
up. ‘Do look into it,’ said she. 

“Honest soul! Thou didst look into 
it with as much innocency of heart as 
e’er child looked into a raree show-box ; 
and ’twere as much a sin to hurt thee. 

“Tf a man will be peeping of his own 
accord into things of that nature, I’ve 
nothing to say to it. 

“* My Uncle Toby never did ; and I will 
answer for him that he would have sat 
quietly upon a sofa from June to January 
(which, you know, takes in both the hot 
and cold months) with an eye as fine as 
the Thracian Rhodope’s beside him, 
without being able to tell whether it 
was a black or a blue one. 

“IT see him yonder, with his pipe pen- 
dulous in his hand, and the ashes falling 
out of it—looking—and looking—then 
rubbing his eyes and looking again, with 
twice the good nature that ever Galileo 
looked for a spot in the sun. 

“In vain! for by all the powers which 
animate the organ—Widow Wadham’s 
left eye shines this moment as lucid as 
her right—there is neither mote, nor dust, 
nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of opaque 
matter floating in it. There is nothing, 
my dear paternal uncle ! but one lambent, 
delicious fire, furtively shooting out from 
every part of it, in all directions into 
thine. 

“If thou lookest, Uncle Toby, in search 
of this mote one moment longer, thou 
art undone. 
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“*T protest, madame,’ said my Uncle 
Toby, ‘I can see nothing whatever in 


your eye.’ 
“*Tt is not in the white,’ said 
Mrs. Wadham. My Uncle Toby 


looked with might and main into the 
pupil. 

“‘ Now of all the eyes which ever were 
created, there never was an eye of them 
all so fitted to rob my Uncle Toby of his 
repose as the very eye at which he was 
looking. "Twas an eye full of gentle 
salutations, and soft responses, speaking 
—not like the trumpet-stop of some ill- 
made organ, but whispering soft, like the 
last low accents of an expiring saint— 
‘ How can you live comfortless, Captain 
Shandy, and alone without a bosom to 
lean your head on or trust your cares to.’ 

“ It was an eye—— 

“ But I shall be in love with it myself 
if Isay another word about it. It did 
my Uncle Toby’s business.” 

“My Uncle Toby took it like a lamb, 
—sat still and let the poison work in his 
veins without resistance. In the sharpest 
exacerbations of his wound he never 
dropt one fretful or discontented word; 
he blamed neither heaven nor earth; nor 
thought, nor spoke an injurious thing of 
anybody, nor any part of it; he sat 
solitary and pensive with his pipe, look- 
ing at his game leg, then whiffing out a 
sentimental ‘heigh-ho!’ which, mixing 
with the smoke, incommoded no one 
mortal. 

“He took it like a lamb, I say.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that the 
veteran Royal Academician, William 
Powell Frith, should have painted another 
incident of the Widow Wadham’s cam- 
paign in the sentry-box, and it is a 
coincidence that the picture should have 
found its way to the same public gallery 
as that in which Leslie’s painting is now 
exhibited. Mr. Frith’s first picture sub- 
jects were from Scott and Shakespeare— 
one of these, a “ Malvolio,” was hung 
at the Academy in 1840, the same year 
in which Maclise’s “Malvolio” was 
exhibited. He made his name by painting 
a series of pictures of modern life, but 
later returned to literary and historical 
subjects. 














A DULDITCH 
COURTING. 


By MARY 


T is a good ten years ago that Marthy 
| Milk came to live in Dulditch with 
her widowed grandmother, Maundy 
Harper. She was then a particularly 
neat looking person of eighteen summers. 
She wore, and still wears, her smooth 
hair scraped from her face and twisted 
tightly into a drab-coloured button at 
the back of her sleek head. Her com- 
plexion is of a purplish crimson, and she 
suffers from a habitual roughness of skin. 
Her eyes, planted flush with her high 
cheek-bones and her flat forehead, are 
pale of hue, and as expressionless as 
dead fishes in stagnant pools. She 
posssessed a trim figure in those early 
days, and her dress was then, as now, of 
exemplary neatness and simplicity. Her 
skirt was worn too short to become 
draggled with dust or frayed at the hem; 
however hard she worked, a hair of her 
head was never seen awry; in winter 
storm or summer blow the drab button 
was as unaffected as though it were 
nailed to a wooden head. 

Such as she is, the eyes of her grand- 
mother delight in Marthy. The old 
woman herself, at eighty years of age, 
wrapped in her short red cloak with 
plump pink cheeks, snowy hair, eyes 
bright and blue peering over the top of 
her glasses, is a far more pleasing object 
to the eyes. But of this she is modestly 
unconscious; and her admiration for 
Marthy’s “nateness” is beyond ll 
bounds. 

Old Maundy has a pride of her own, 
very appropriate and pleasant to note— 
her pride of race and of place; the pea- 
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sant pride of England, which seems to be 
dying out with the old generation. The 
outward sign of this feeling in Maundy 
shows itself chiefly in her insistence on 
the beautiful fitness of things, on what 
is “becomin’,” as she puts it, in her 
“staation o’ life.” The immediate out- 
come of such insistence is to be seen in 
her own sweet manner and in her perfect 
taste. Other women may give their 
offspring fine names, which are more 
suitable to the curled and titled darlings 
of cheap literature than to tow-headed 
urchins whose highest ambition must be 
to earn a bare existence by the sweat of 
their brows; the children, grandchildren, 
aye, and great-grandchildren of Maundy 
Harper’s family are Meery, Marthy, 
*Lizabeth, Robbud, John and Jeems. 
“Them high-fliers is for the gintry,” the 
old woman says. ‘“ Tain’t becomin’ in 
us to taake sech a liberties.” Similiarly, 
no branch of the Harper family has per- 
mitted to its female members the vanity 
of a “fringe.” The contempt of our fine 
old lady for such decoration is unbounded. 
She stands at her window and apostro- 
phises the Brightlands farm servants as 
they pass for their Sunday outing. 

“‘Set o’ tousle-hidded mawthers!” she 
mutters, “Yew ha’ been up all night 
adraggin’ yar. hid t’rough a fuzz bush, 
ha’ ye? Yew’d better ha’ sat up a-men- 
din’ th’ hale o’ yer stockin’.” Neigh- 
bours may go shabby themselves and 
empty-bellied to tarn out “their bag- 
gage” with smart hats and long-tailed 
gowns “come Sunday,” but Maundy 
ordains that Marthy shall make her best 
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brown frock do for three summers; and 
shall go without feather and flowers and 
frippery, so that every day of her life she 
may contrive to be decently shod and 
cleanly attired. Marthy is allowed 
“none o’ them low, upstartly ways” of 
passing her betters on the road with a nod, 
or her head turned away to avoid even 
the courtesy of a nod. She is to “make 
her manners” all round, irrespective of 
private like or dislike of her own. 

The grandmother shows her many 
times, bending her own stiff old knees for 
the purpose, how to come to a sudden 
halt when any of the “quality” draw 


nigh, how to “bob” to them with due 


effect, and a respectfully toned “ Servant, 
sir,” or “Servant, ma’am,” and to pass 
on. 

With the unquestioning obedience 
which the younger generation showed to 
the patriarchs of old, Marthy obeys the 
old woman’s every behest. Those small 
enjoyments in which the other young 
people of the village may indulge she 
does not taste. Wistful at heart, it may 
be, although in the fish-like eyes is no 
expression, she looks out at the girls and 
boys sauntering by in their Sunday best ; 
and listens to the calling voices and the 
loud laughter in which she has no share. 
Standing behind the pots of geraniums 
and fuchsia which adorn the window-sill, 
looking above the short red blind, half 
covering the window, she can see the 
young men sitting on the “up-town” 
railing over the way. Grandmother 
Harper remembers very well when her 
youngest born, her Robbud, sat there 
also, swinging his legs, on summer 
evenings. The memory of age is so 
treacherous — looking up swiftly she 
sometimes expects to see him sitting 
there still. Now and then a matron ora 
maid comes by, plants her elbows on the 
rails, leans there to gossip among the 
men for a while, or, passing on the other 
side, calls a shrill word or two in their 
direction as she goes. These distractions 
are not for Marthy; but she does not 
dream of complaint. 

Each of the cottages in the “ up-town” 
lot has a long strip of garden at the 
back. In the strip where her grand- 
mother’s potatoes and onions grow, 


Marthy may walk at cool of evening, may 
pick the gooseberries for to-morrow’s 
dumpling, may sit on the doorstep to 
shell the peas with which she has filled 
her lilac apron. The Harpers are chapel- 
folk, and to chapel, attired always in her 
brown alpaca, white silk scarf at her red 
throat, white cotton gloves on her red 
hands for summer weather, short black 
jacket for winter wear—Marthy goes 
every Sunday afternoon. There is an- 
other service in the evening, but Marthy 
stays in at that time to keep Gran’maw- 
ther company, and to read the Bible to 
her as Robbud use to do; and to talk 
over with her the fashion of a new hat, 
or the colour of a new gown which the 
old woman’s sharp eyes had noted at 
chapel that afternoon. 

“ Better to be a good livin’ gal than to 
dress up in fine clothes,’’ Gran’mawther 
says ; and Marthy assents with complete 
self-approval. 

She is emphatically a “good livin’ 
gal”; she knows it herself, and she is 
recognised as such among the chapel 
community. At the annual tea-drinking, 
Marthy comes honourably out of her 
retirement, and is the chosen assistant of 
Mrs. Field, the miller’s wife, the miller 
himself being the great patron of the 
chapel. Marthy helps to pour out the 
tea and to cut the cakes and the bread- 
and-butter, with red, cracked hands. 
And when the meal is over, it is Marthy 
who leads off the subsequent mild enter- 
tainment with a recitation delivered in 
a particularly hoarse and monotonous 
voice. 

Probably no one present understands a 
word she says; Marthy makrs no effort 
after distinctness of utterence. She would 
think it derogatory to the occasion to 
speak out clearly in a manner easy to 
comprehend—just as if one were talking 
to Gran'mawther over the fire at home. 
She stands up, crimson-faced, smooth- 
haired, in her brown dress, the white 
gloves leaving visible a deep-hued streak 
of wrist, her arms held stiffly away from 
her sides, her serviceable boots showing 
the full short skirt, and says her “ piece” 
entirely to her own satisfaction. 

“‘She’s a good livin’ gal,” the audience 
says one to another, as Marthy, with a 
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thud which sounds like the fall of a sack 
of potatoes, drops off the platform. 

“She’s won’erful clane-lookin’, Marthy 
be,” one of them adds. “She ha’ got it 
in her to make some fine, stiddy young 
chap a rare good wife.” 

But Marthy lives in Dulditch for ten 
years before any love-affair threatens to 
disturb the even tenor of her days. The 
neighbours’ daughters go to service, or 
get married, or drift away. It comes to 
pass that Marthy is the only unmarried 
woman in the parish of the mature age 
of twenty-eight. The flight of time has 
stolen away the youthful fulness of figure, 
but it has not toned down her com- 
plexion, or smoothed her skin, or added 
any brightness to her eyes. Except in 
the judgment of the most partial, Marthy 
Milk can never be found to be a beauty. 
But “ce sont les femmes laides qui font les 
grandes passions,” and, at length, “ the 
time and the place and the loved one” 
came, happily, ‘‘ altogether” for Marthy. 

It was the year that old Bill Nobbs’ 
daughter D’isy died “ up i’ the shares” ; 
she who had kept her brother’s house and 
worked beside him in the factory in those 
vague regions. She had stayed away 
from work to help a neighbour whose 
children were dying one after another of 
scarlet fever. The fever killed D’isy too, 
in the finish, leaving Horace with the 
cares of the home the sister had helped 
him to establish, and with no house- 
keeper. 

The parents of “ Horus and D’isy” are 
chapel folk; and in thinking over the 
lonely and helpless condition of their son 
—for D’isy was well known to have been 
the better man of the two—they naturally 
turned their thoughts upon Marthy in the 
brown alpaca—the good livin’ gal. 

With August, Horace came to Dul- 
ditch for his fortnight’s holiday—a very 
lean and sallow and strengthless-looking 
young man, for he, tor, had taken the 
fever, as he had always from infancy 
taken any complaint that came within 
catching reach of him. On the first Sun- 
day afternoon he accompanied Marthy 
and Gran’mawther to their home when 
chapel was over. He got no farther than 
the ‘“‘t’reshol’ o’ th’ door” on that 
occasion, for, as Mrs. Harper subse- 
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quently explained with glee, “ Marthy 
and me never give sech a thing a thought 
as th’ consarn that were i’ the young 
chap’s mind. 

“Marthy, she g’en ’m th’ sale o’ th’ 
day when we comed out ’o chapel, and 
arter that she ha’n’t a word more to say 
to ’m, Marthy ha’n’t—a-goin’ on i’ fronnt 
on us, and me a-kaping up th’ inter- 
course. Marthy she ain’t never a talka- 
tive one, but she ha’ got it in ’er—oh, 
she ha’ got it in ‘er, ha’ Marthy. 

“ Arter that, twice i’ th’ wake, Marthy 
she say ter me, ‘ Gran’mawther,’ she say, 
‘that theer Nobbs from the shares ha’ 
gone by. He looked i’ th’ windy,’ she 
say. ‘He were a-lookin’ for you, | 
reckon, Gran’mawther.’” 

For Marthy stood in great reverence of 
the old lady’s conversational powers. It 
seemed quite natural to her that any 
young man who had drunk of the nectar 
of Gran’mawther’seloquence should thirst 
for that beverage again. When Horus 
looked up with a sickly grin at the red 
face above the geraniums in the window, 
Marthy stared stolidly back at him. 
That it had been her personal attractions 
rather than the graces of Mrs. Harper’s 
conversation which had drawn the young 
man twice from the other extremity of 
the parish and led him to pass the “ up- 
town housen’”’ never entered the good 
girl’s head. 

At the end of the week he knocked at 
old Maundy’s door, and, at her invitation, 
sauntered in, sat for an hour by the fire 
which, summer and winter, burnt small 
and bright in the spotless grate. 

“Time hang heavy o’ your hands, now, 
I reckon,” Gran’mawther said to him, 
looking at him with kindly, bright, blue 
eyes, shining above the spectacles. Marthy 
was out, doing a day’s washing for a 
neighbour, and the old lady had all the 
talk. “I ha’ heerd my old man say 
there’s a harder wark than the wark of a 
warkin’ daay, and tha’s th’ puttin’ awaay 
o’ time of a hollerday.” 

She had all the talk. Mr. Horus Nobbs 
was a dejected kind of young man; even 
the desire to possess the good livin’ 
Marthy did not brisk him up. In honour 
of the occasion he had donned the black 
suit in which he had followed his sister 
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to her grave, and he was wearing a large 
claret and white quilled dahlia pulled 
through his button-hole. He was evi- 
dently unequal to further exertions. 

When he was going away he remem- 
bered to mention Marthy’s name. His 
mother had told him that she was a good 
liver, he remarked; and he had heared 
as how she said her pieces won’erful at 
th’ tea-drinkin’. This was an accomplish- 
ment which would be won’erful charin’ 
of winter evenin’s, he thought, and he 
left a message to the effect that Marthy 
was to take tea alonger his mother on 
the ensuing Sunday afternoon. 


“Me?” said Marthy, on her return, 


opening the fish-like orbs and breathing 
hard when this invitation was repeated 
to her. “What do he want alonger me, 
Gran’mawther?” And presently, “Am 
I agoin,’ then?” she asked. 

She was getting on for thirty years of 
age, but she would not have dreamed 
of deciding such a question as this for 
herself. 

The excitement of a ceremonial such 
as that in store for her had never stirred 
Marthy’s pulses before. True she often 
“tuk” her meals in company with those 
families in whose homes she helped at the 
wash-tub, but the formality of an invita- 
tion gave a different complexion to a 
tea-drinking, and Marthy during the 
intervening days was lost in pleasurable 
anticipation. But her stock of phrases 
was small; she did not often employ 
more than one for any given subject :— 

“What du he want alonger me, then?” 
was the only expression she gave to the 
curiosity and the ferment of delight which 
disturbed her being. 

“He's arter a kapin’ comp’ny wi’ ye, 
bor,” was invariably the grandmother's 
arch replv. To which Marthy, with a 
wide smile which threatened to split the 
hard red cheeks, would respond with a 
playful “Git along wi’ ye, Gran’maw- 
ther,” which never failed to delight the 
cheerful octogenarian. 

With no outward sign of the emotion 
which filled her, Marthy sat in her seat at 
chapel “ come Sunday arternune.” In the 
usual brown dress she sat beside Gran’- 
mawther, the white scarf tied in a nigger 
bow beneath her chin, the straw hat with 
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its summer trimming of white ribbon 
pulled modestly over her eyes, a couple 
of sprigs of wall flower clasped in the 
white-gloved hands in her lap. 

The family of Nobbs sat on the bench 
immediately in front of her. Marthy, 
who was a head taller than he, looked 
down upon the smooth hair — made 
odorous with much oiling—of the young 
man; she admired the fine texture of the 
black coat, with the elegantly-sloping 
shoulders, the short waist, the long cuffs. 
The scent of the wall flower clasped close 
in her hot hand assailed the nostril of 
Horus Nobbs. 

Gran’mawther has to walk home— 
with her short, unsteady steps, her green 
umbrella, large enough to shelter a 
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family, the companion of half a lifetime, 
in her arms—alone. Marthy had got the 
old lady’s tea ready on the oak table 
beneath the geraniums in the window— 
even to the cutting and spreading of the 
slice of bread which formed that light 
refection—the kettle was boiling away 
on its hook over the little fire. The 
roads were dusty and hot—fatiguing to 
such weary old feet—and Maundy stood 
in need of refreshment. Yet her heart 
was not with her beloved teapot on this 
occasion. It was away with Marthy 
sitting at the hospitable board of the 
Nobbs’, the arm of the sickly-looking, 
narrow-chested Horus around her stiff 
waist. 

To be in such a situation had never 
occurred to Marthy before, but she was 
not unacquainted with the etiqgette of 
the occasion and she submitted with a 
good grace. There was nothing com- 
promising in the position ; an arm around 
your waist committed you to nothing. 
An unmarried woman accepting an in- 
vitation to tea, an unannexed male being 
of the party, expected an arm to encircle 
her. 

‘The father and mother of Horus looked 
on with solemn satisfaction. Tea was 
delayed for some time by the length of 
the grace which Nobbs, senior, said over 
it. Before the meal was half done he 
burst forth into audible praying again. 
He was not reckoned to have the gift of 
“sending up” a prayer possessed by 
others of the chapel community, being 
eloquent principally of gaspings and 
moanings, with, now and then, to fix the 
attention, a loud and startling calling on 
the name of God. The poverty of his 
matter was, however, atoned for by the 
quality of his devotion and the frequency 
and length of his prayers. At all seasons, 
seeming to pick by preference upon those 
of greatest inconvenience to his hearers, 
he burst forth. Horus’s mother, a meek 
woman, wearing a black patch where an 
eye should have been—it had _ been 
smashed into a jelly one night, prior to 
his conversion, by Mr. Nobbs—helped 
along the stammering oration with sighs 
and moans, tactfully introduced to fill in 
the gaps. Her husband was converted. 
He had sat on the stool of repentance in 
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view of the congregation through two 
chapel meetings to testify to the fact; 
but if she had failed in the above wifely 
duty it is possible she might not have 
kept whole bones in herskin. For “ Old 
man Nobbs,” who is a shoemaker and 
pig-sticker by trade, is in his domestic 
relations exceedingly short of his temper 
and handy with his fists. 

It was the wife who had desired the 
red-checked Marthy for her son’s help- 
mate. 

“Horus ain’t strong—a corfin’ and a 
spittin’ half ’s time t’rough,” she said to 
her husband. ‘He'll, maybe, want 
some’un to narse ’m t’rough another 
illness sune, and I don’t fancy his a 
pickin’ up none o’ them theer hussies from 
the shares. Marthy, she’s a good liver, 
and she ha’ got religion.” 

And so it was with his mother’s entire 
approval—at her suggestion, indeed— 
that Bob, the prayers being over, invited 
the visitor to take a walk with him. 

“T reckon I'll be a-walkin’ home to 
Gran’mawther’s” Marthy said. “Th’ 
road’s free ; I s’pose yew can come along 
wi’ me, ef so be ’s yew wush tew.” 

So she put on her sensible straw hat 
and tied her scarf beneath her chin, 
pulled on her fresh-washed gloves, and 
sallied forth into the sweet summer 
evening with Horus Nobbs. Along the 
white road, lying between the trim thorn 
fences, they went; through the narrow 
green lane, with its straggling hedges of 
sweet-brier, honeysuckle, and blackberry 
nearly meeting above their heads ; across 
the broad fields where the barley and 
wheat, fast whitening to harvest, waved 
breast-high as they passed. 

And, during that walk, the short-cut 
to Marthy’s home, the amorous Horus, 
as Mr:. Harper was afterwards proud 
and pleased to 1ecord, “open all ’s 
mind.” 

Marthy could not be said to possess 
that intimate knowledge of him which 
young women are advised to acquire of 
the men they promise tomarry. She had 
walked home with him once from chapel ; 
she had seen him twice pass her window ; 
she had looked down on the top of his 
head through the “ discourse ” ; she had 
sat in his embrace through tea. Yet 
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Marthy was by no means afraid; and it 
is probable that she was not running 
more than the average risks. It is said 
that the women who pride themselves on 
knowing the men they marry sometimes 
find themselves mistaken. 

No doubts and trepidations on the 
subject came to agitate the simple mind 
of Marthy Milk. ‘That a man could be 
other than he seemed was a proposition 
too complex for her intellect to grasp. 
He belonged to chapel-folk ; he had got 
religion; his father held forth beautiful; 
he had good clothes to his back, and a 
house over his head “i’ th’ shares.” 
What could maiden desire more ? 

“Gran’mawther, th’ young chap ha’ 
axed me to walk along on ’im, and I ha’ 
said ’m yes,” she said when she had 
bidden good night to Horus at the house 
door. 

Even Marthy herself, at this unlooked- 
for acquisition of a lover, was not more 
exultant than Gran’mawther. 

“Ef so be as the feller had come a 
coortin’ th’ ole fule herself she cou’nt ha? 
made more ‘f a piece of wark,” the 
neighbours remarked with indignation 
one to another. “She be es pleased wi’ 
that theer coortin’ es an old hen wi’ ’n 
egg,” they declared. 

For there are those among the neigh- 
bours who remember that Maundy was 
not lenient to her own children in their 
sweethearting days. There was no weak- 
ness about her then. 

But the details of that love affair, after 
which the old woman hungered and 
thirsted, and which Marthy, on the 
wriggle and broad grin, gave her, sheep- 
faced, she gave out again, unshamed, to 
anyone who would listen. And when 
Horus had departed to his home in the 
“shares” and was compelled to express 
his love and devotion to his “good 
liver” through the medium of pen and 
paper alone, and when Marthy turned 
suddenly shy over his letters and refused 
to show them, Gran’mawther was capable 
of discovering their hiding-place, and 
mastering their contents. 

“Th’ young chap were a _ bewtiful 
inditer of letters,” she told the neigh- 
bours. “Marthy, she say to me, ‘ Gran’- 

niv-1::,’ she say, ‘doan't he indite ’s 
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letters bewtiful ?’ 
dew.’ 

“Gran’mawther, whatever will yew 
dew when I’m i’ th’ shares,” Marthy 
asked now and again ; but Maundy was 
too engrossed with childish delight in the 
present to look ahead. Her exuberant 
enjoyment of the fact that her Marthy 
had at length been sought in marriage 
was a ludicrous or a pathetic thing 
according to the eyes that looked at it, 

“To think as how he should ha’ seen 
Marthy a sittin’ in chapel, wi’ no sich a 
thought as h'm in ’er hid, and should ha’ 
set ’s heart on her at oncet!” she cried 
triumphantly. 

Whole sentences she learnt by heart 
out of those flimsy sheets of love letters 
which Marthy hid in the pages of her 
Bible. Marthy did not enjoy the love- 
making at first hand half so much, 
spelling out the endearing terms from the 
letters. But to have Gran’mawther 
slying rep:ating the phrases while the 
pair sat opposite to each other on either 
side of the spotless hearth, the kettle on 
its hook in the chimney singing between 
them—this was sweet in Marthy’s ears. 

“My own dare lovin’ Marthy,” the old 
woman would quote with a pleased 
cackle. “Own dare lovin’! ‘Them’s the 
wards, bain’t they, Marthy? Oh, bor, 
depend on’t he love yer like’s life.” 

Each evening the same question would 
arise; “ Whativer ‘Il yew dew when I’m 
i’ th’ shares?” But Gran’mawther not 
only did not know, but did not seem at 
all to care. Let her see her Marthy 
bound to the young man that loved her 
as his life—her mind would not carry 
the old woman beyond that event. It 
was she who hurried matters on. What 
was there to wait for? Horus wanted a 
housekeeper, and Marthy, with the 
exception of the wedding gown, had all 
things ready for the marriage. The 
bride-elect was not the kind of ill- 
brought-up young person whom such a 
crisis should find unprepared. Under her 
bed, in the chamber above, was a 
marble-papered box containing all her 
dowry. So many grey calico night- 
gowns, so many pairs of knitted stock- 
ings, so many sheets and pudding-cloths 
and pocket-handkerchiefs. Covered by 
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a sheet on her bed lay the patchwork 
counterpane which she had begun the 
first year she had come to live with 
Gran’mawther. The rug, made of snips 
of cloth knitted together with - string, 
which half covered the brick floor below 
stairs, was only finished last month, and 
was Marthy’s own. In one corner of the 
box was as much as thirty shillings, 
which the frugal girl had put by, saved 
from the sixpence a day earned at neigh- 
bour’s wash-tubs. 

With this sum in its screw of paper 
between her glove and her hot palm, 
Marthy walked into Runwick to purchase 
the wedding outfit. Over one article of 
the trousseau she and Gran’mawther 
came nearer to a falling out than they 
had done in any time of the ten years 
they had lived together. 

The wedding-gown, of a lighter shade 
of brown than the time-honoured Sunday 
frock, was approved, as was also the 
round hat of white straw, trimmed with 
white ribbon. But the young lady who 
had supplied these articles to Marthy, 
and who had learnt that they were to be 
worn at her wedding, had persuaded the 
girl to buy a bit of white tulle for a veil 
to be worn on the occasion. The effect 
to be anticipated had been shown to 
Marthy over the young lady's own face. 
Everyone who is married must wear a veil, 
the young lady had said; and, besides, 
it was so becoming to the complexion. 

“Take ut awaay,” the old Grannie 
had cried, with righteous wrath. “I'll 
ha’ no sech a rubbage i’ my fam’ly. Ef 
so be as you bain’t never married, yew 
sho’n’t go dressed up i’ no falls out 0’ 
my house, Marthy. They ain’t becomin’ 
to our station o’ life.” 

Poor Marthy, with a recollection of 
the dark eyes and the pale skin of the 
young lady of the shop, shining softly 
through the tulle, had felt that the 
“fall” was not a small thing to relin- 
quish. She kept it folded in a neat 
square beneath the white straw hat, for 
Gran’mawther, luckily, had not insisted 
that the piece of finery should be given 
out of her keeping. 

“It'll dew to t’row over yer fust baby’s 
faace when yew carry it along to the 
namin’, Marthy,” she said. 
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“Yes, Gran’mawther,” Marthy had 
answered, dutifully ; and she looked at 
the yard of tulle with a new interest. 

There was positively nothing to wait 
for. The banns were put up. Owing to 
the fact that Marthy had given the name 
of the street in which the young man 
lived instead of that of the town in which 
he worked—an error which was only 
discovered after the banns had been 
called two Sundays—they were put up 
five times. The wedding-day was fixed, 
the butcher spoken to about the “ bit o’ 
mate,” which Marthy wished to provide 
for the entertainment of the wedding 
guests, and for which she was prepared 
to pay with what was left of the thirty 
shillings. It was arranged that she should 
be married in the early morning and 
travel back, immediately after the cere- 
mony, to that vague region in the 
“shares” which from henceforth should 
be her home. 

Gran’mawther ordained that any of the 
“mate” and the currant cake which 
should be left over from the feast should 
accompany bride and bridegroom, to be 
consumed on their arrival at “t’other 
ind.” 

Everything had been thought of, talked 
over, planned out, a hundred times. 
Gran’mawther was to lose what was 
dearest to her in the world, the very prop 
and stay of her existence, but she appeared 
quite unable to realise the fact. Marthy, 
the stolid, the red-cheeked, the fish-eyed, 
was carried away by the old soul’s 
enthusiasm. The village pronounced the 
pair a “couple o’ fules—the old Mawther 
the wust o' th’ pair on ’em.” 

“What d’ they know on ’m?” was 
asked indignantly. ‘A pore shamblin’ 
chap wi’, maybe, a wife a’riddy at t’other 
ind.” 

“Wheer was Marthy’s mother—wheer 
was Mar’ Ann, that allurst had th’ name 
for a sensi’ble body—what was she a doin’ 
on to let her gal run her hid at sech a 
pace o’ tomfulery ?”’ was loudly asked. 

Marthy’s mother was waiting till the 
pig died. 

She lived fifteen miles from Dulditch. 
She had made a vow in early youth never 
to trust herself to the dangers of the rail ; 
to hire a horse and cart cost money. On 
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She sallied forth into the sweet summer evening. 


her rare visits to Dulditch she walked both 
ways, resting herself in her mother’s 
house for a week between the journeys, 
she being a woman of small physical 
strength, although possessed of a power of 
will dangerous to thwart, and a nervous 
energy which was a terror to those 
belonging to her. 


How was she to spare a week away 
from home while there was the pig to 
feed, while its killing had to be arranged 
and its curing attended to? 

Due notice had been sent ber of 
Marthy’s approaching marriage. “ Wait 
till I come,” had been the gist of her 
reply. “When the pig die, the Lord 











bein’ with me, and giving of me strength, 
I’m a comin’.” 

The last bit of fat meat being in the 
pickle-jar, she came—a little wiry, dark 
woman, with a sharp face and restless 
bright eyes, and an irritated expression. 
All the pleasant foolish repetition of 
Horus’s endearing phrases, all the silly 
sentiment for which the old woman had 
developed such a taste, was gone over 
when Mar’ Ann arrived. Nothing was to 
be taken for granted in the story of 
Horus’s eligibility by her. 

Mar’ Ann’s a nailer for sure,” the 
neighbours said approvingly. ‘She 
oughter ha’ come along afore.” 

Being come, she let her relations know 
it. She told her mother in no measured 
terms what she thought of her. She 
stormed at Marthy, staring, helpless and 
gasping. She went down town and made 
havoc of one-eyed Mrs. Nobbs, and 
bounced out of the house in the midst of 
Mr. Nobbs’s prayers. She came to the 
rectory and attacked the innocent man 
who had read the banns, flourishing her 
umbrella, thumping her fist on his table. 
The poor Gran’mawther, frightened out 
of position on her own hearth, took to her 
bed. ‘She allurst had been afeared of 
Mar’ Ann,” the neighbours said, looking 
on with approbation. ‘Mar’ Ann sh’u’d 
ha’ come suner.” The poor old soul’s 
plea that she had wanted to see Marthy 
settled before she died, and that the pair 
loved each other like their lives, had no 
weight against the cruel common-sense 
of the younger woman. Marthy herself 
was incapable «f standing up for a 
minute against her mother’s wrath. She 
stared helplessly at the little termagant, 
screeching in her shrill voice, twisting 
angrily about the peaceful red-bricked 
room where she and Gran’mawther had 
loved to talk about Horus. The tears 
slid over the narrow lids and rolled over 
the rough cheeks, the c!\in quivered. 

“T ha’ bought th’ weddin’ gound, 
mother,” was all she ever said in depreca- 
tion of the cruel sentence pronounced on 
her hopes. 

When at length Mar’ Ann departed she 
left ruin and desolation behind her. 

The Grandmother crept back to her 
place by the hearth, and Marthy sat 
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before her as of old, and the kettle 
sang between, but everything was 
altered. 

“T ha’ writ to ’m, Gran’mawther,” 
Marthy said with dull resignation, “I 
ha’ oped my mind to ’m and told ’m 
all.” 

“IT hope as how you writ kind and 
lovin’, Marthy, and azed ’s pain as furas 
poss’ble, pore, dare young chap.” 

“Tis for me to ’pol’gise—I know that,” 
Marthy said. It was a word she had 
picked up somewhere; the use of it 
seemed to comfort her a little. “I know 
as ’tis for me ter ’pol’gise.” 

“Mother were afeared o’ th’ risk ter yer 
clo’es, bor,’”’ Gran’mawther reminded her 
faintly. ‘‘’T were only nat’ral mother 
should be narvist about yer clo’es 
Marthy.” 

“She were,” Marthy assented, looking 
at the fire. ‘She sayed as how I might 
die wi’ th’ fust child up i’ them thur shares, 
and then who was tosee who got my box 
o’ clo’es, mother sayed. Some o’ them 
truck at th’ fact’ry might ha’ it for all we 
could tell, she sayed.” 

Gran’mawther sighed. ‘“ She were 
allust wonnerful filled wi’ sense, Mar’ 
Ann were,” she said despondingly. “ But 
th’ pore young chap, he loved ye like ’s 
life, Marthy.” 

“T sho’n’t like none but mother to ha’ 
my box o’ clo’es, all the same,” Marthy 
said despondently. “That on’t du ter run 
no risks. But I know as far as matters 
stand 'twixt him and me ’tis me that ha’ 
got ter ’pol’gise.” 

The wedding gown is put out of the 
way, folded in newspapers in the box 
beneath the bed, together with the square 
of tulle which was to have covered the 
“fust baby’s” face. Marthy works on 
steadily and stolidly as of yore; wrings 
out the neighbour’s washing, “ reds up” 
the neighbour’s floors, walks beside Gran’- 
mawther to chapel, walks home with the 
sprigs of wall flower in her hand, and sits 
down to,tea beneath the red-curtained 
window. Her face is as rough and as 
crimson as ever, her dull eyes as even with 
her cheeks and brow. She eats with good 
appetite, sleeps soundly after her hard 
day’s work, is as docile and as amenable 
to Gran’mawther’s rule as_ before. 
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Whether she thinks of Horus “overinthe the yard of tulle on “ namin’ day,” who 
shares,” and of how his arm once lay cansay? As far as speech is a vehicle 
around her waist, whether she givesa for thought, Marthy might have been 
thought to the baby whoshould have worn born dumb. 





WHATS SAUCE FOR DOLLY IS MEAT FOR KITTY 


‘*What are you thinking of, Kitty?” 
‘* Well, mummy, I was thinking that if we took Dolly to Monte Carlo this winter. it might 
just save her life.’’ 
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By OSCAR 


P to the time of writing, the end 
of September, we have had an 
avalanche of new plays, and 

another is coming with the beginning of 
October—“ Attila,”’ “ Fiander’s Widow,” 
“The Three Kisses,” “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” “The Gay Gordons,” the 
new version of “ The Christian,” “ Joy,” 
“The Sins of Society,” “Barry Doyle’s 
Rest Cure,”—nine original productions 
within one month, besides revivals which 
number four or five more, and not in- 
cluding two or three new one-act plays. 
There are eight new plays booked for 
production in October, so that the quite 
unnecessary dramatic critic has all the 
opportunity for proving his lack of sym- 
pathy with popular taste that any self- 
sufficing egotist could desire. Of the 
September productions two have already 
been withdrawn. “ As You Like It,” has 
succeeded “ Attila” at His Majesty’s, and 
“The Three Kisses,” failing to attract 
at the Apollo, had but a short life. It is 
one of the unaccountable mysteries, con- 
tinually baffling the observer of events 
theatrical, that one of the most pro- 
nounced successes of the season thus far 
is Mr. Hall Caine’s new version of “ The 
Christian” at the Lyceum. Iam tempted 
to say that it succeeds best because it 
makes no appeal whatever to the intellect, 
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and because it deals in a merely sensa- 
tional way with an evil of which every- 
body is conscious but nobody talks about, 
an evil we vaguely refer to as “ the social 
evil.” What is it that attracts the 
crowds of women who form the almost 
endless queues awaiting the opening of 
the doors at every performance of “ The 
Christian”? Is it because of an intense 
sympathy for the dame du pavé? Is it 
because the zeal of the reformer has 
entered their pure breasts and made them 
eager to minister in homes of refuge? 
Is it because they anticipate realistic 
pictures of temptations that assail their 
unprotected sister, of the wickedness of 
men and of the scenes that pass in a 
refuge for lost innocence? ‘The Chris- 
tian” is, avowedly, written with an 
ethical purpose. I will not now discuss the 
question whether such a purpose is or is 
not consistent with true art; the point is 
that as a tract the play is a failure. - It 
teaches nothing; it merely excites. It 
appeals to a love for sensation. It 
attracts because it is supposed to offer 
glimpses of a world unknown to most of 
those who see the play—of a world 
attractive because it is unknown. As a 
play—as a drama—‘ The Christian” is 
hopelessly puerile. In the first act we 
have the parting of the ways. Glory 
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goes up to London to commence a career 
on the stage; John Storm goes to com- 
mence his work for the reclaiming of 
fallen women. In the second act we 
have the gilded seductions of London as 
Glory knows it; in the third the sordid 
ugliness as John Storm meets it. In the 
last act the lovers come together again ; 
apparently each has had enough of it. 
What is the play? Is it a love story? 
Then it is a failure, for the love element 
is subordinated throughout to the di- 
dactic. Is it a drama of character? It 
is equally a failure, because neither Glory 
nor Storm is drawn with a firm and 
consistent hand. Is it a sermon? Per- 
haps, up to the end of the third act, and 
then the author suddenly recollects him- 
self and harks away from his pulpit to 
sweethearting, and we are left in the end 
quite in the dark whether the home of 
refuge is to have a new administrator or 
not. We are disposed to think that 
Glory will put her foot down on her 
husband's reforming instincts. She may 
do anything, and so may he, for all the 
light we get on their real characters. 
“ The Christian” has the twin faults of 


a divided interest, and is unconvincing in 


both aspects. That it draws huge 
audiences, who follow its progress with 
breathless fascination, is indeed a reve- 
lation of a class of play-goers of whom, 
I admit, I had no realisation. 


Mr. Lawrence Binyon’s tragedy, “ At- 
tila,” is more impressive in the study 
than on the stage; and that, too, not- 
withstanding the chief characters are 
interpreted by such sincere end entirely 
capable artists as Mr. Oscar Asche and 
Miss Lily Brayton. Mellifluous verse, 
poetic quality in thought and diction, 
even a dramatic theme, do not necessarily 
make drama; and Mr. Binyon’s poem 
has a dramatic theme. A Burgundian 
princess whose imagination has been 
filled with “ Attila’s glory” until he has 
become to her 

“ A demi-god, a god, a destiny 
That plucked up kings like thistles "— 
until she loses sympathy with her con- 
quered people in an overwhelming desire 
to mate with the conqueror; and a 
semi-barbarian warrior grown somewhat 
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uxorious and slack for action, but still 
ambitious and always the tyrant—these 
are the chief characters of Mr. Binyon’s 
poem. And we have only to conceive of 
Attila as attracted solely by the physical 
charms of IIldico, while alert to seize 
from ambitious motives the offer of 
marriage made him by the Roman prin- 
cess, to realise that a dramatic situation 
is created when the proud and passionate 
Ildico learns that she is to be merely a 
plaything of an hour for Attila’s pleasure, 
and that, even before their bridal, he 
already wears the ring of the Roman 
Honoria. Unfortunately this, the re- 
sonant theme of the tragedy, is overlaid 
and crowded aside by so many subsidiary 
themes that we become bewildered and 
somewhat impatient. As an isolated 
scene, that between Attila and the Egyp- 
tian soothsayer is tense and of dramatic 
power, and equally effective is the long 
scene between Attila and the Roman 
envoy, Mesalla, and both were acted with 
fine feeling ; but both are too long, having 
regard to their influence on the main 
theme of the drama, and compel too 
seriousa halt in its development. Inthe 
study these faults are nut conspicuous ; 
in the theatre they become somewhat 
trying. On the stage exalted diction, 
however noble the delivery, cannot sup- 
ply the lack of a sense of proportion in 
building up the form of a play. There 
is no lack of action in “ Attila,” but too 
much of it passes for embellishment 
rather than substance. Of course, the 
drama was produced by Mr. Asche with 
consummate taste; stage sets, costumes, 
and all the accessories gave evidence of 
most careful study and a scrupulous desire 
to present a convincing picture. It was 
throughout a sincerely earnest produc- 
tion, and so far as it came short of a 
distinct success, the cause is to be found 
in the inadequacy of the poem as a stage 
play. Mr. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily 
Brayton and an admirable cast did all 
that could’ be done to give it dramatic 
vigour, and Sir Charles Stanford supplied 
incidental music which, if not of much 
original power, was sympathetic and 
effective. Before these notes appear, 
“As You Like It” will have followed 
“ Attila” at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
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Playing in “Irene Wycherley.”—Kincsway THEATRE. 
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Those to whom it is an intellectual 
pleasure to witness a perfect work of art 
will spend, if they can, more than one 
evening at the Garrick during the run of 
“Fiander's Widow.” Whatever may be 
the judgment on the play—and as to 
that opinions may conceivably differ— 
Isaac Sharp, as played by Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, is a masterpiece of histrionic 
achievement. It has been said by some 
captious and, perhaps, dyspeptic critic, 
that we get too much of Isaac Sharp. 
That is slander; we do not—I had almost 
said cannot— get too much of Isaac 
Sharp: Mr. Valentine has created a part 
that will live long in thememory. Ifthe 
play were better intrinsically, it would 
be safe to say that his Isaac Sharp would 
stand with almost any of the famous 
character parts that are recalled as 
notable events in the history of the Eng- 
lish stage. It is no exaggeration to say 
that his conception and presentation of 
the part are faultless. It would be so 
easy to exaggerate the character of the 
testy, good-hearted, simple-minded, and 
altogether lovable old bachelor, but in 
not a word or an expression—in not a 
movement or an accent—is Mr. Valentine 


anything but convincing and consistent. 
He helped to write the play, and in the 
process he must have absorbed the idio- 
syncracies of thought and character and 
speech and manner of the old farmer to 
interpret him with such consummate art. 
The part of Mrs. Fiander, played with 


excellent judgment by Miss Miriam 
Clements, is by no means so convincing. 
It is difficult to believe that even a 
country girl, who is the widow of an old 
man, could have so little of the natural 
reticence of her sex as to propose mar- 
riage to another old man, quite in the 
way of a business affair, because she 
needed a man to manage her farm-hands 
and to keep the lovers off. Atall events, 
if she had the personality of Miss Miriam 
Clements, that is not the véle she would 
play by any means. But after all, that 
does not much matter. We are disposed 
to be prodigal in allowing for incon- 
gruities so long as we get them inter- 
preted in terms of Isaac Sharp. The play 
exists for him and he for the play. This 
is not to say that the cast is inadequate 


in any instance. It is not. Most of the 
characters are Dorsetshire rustics, as 
faithfully drawn as in Mrs. Blundell's 
Dorsetshire tales, and interpreted with 
an appreciative sense of humour. 


Mr. Frohman has staged “The Gay 
Gordons” at the Aldwych, after his 
sumptuous manner, “without regard to 
expense”—to use the formula of the 
gallery critic—in cast or setting. The 
book is by Mr. Seymour Hicks himself, 
the music by Mr. Guy Jones. The scene 
of the first act is one of great beauty, of 
the second act gorgeous in the extreme. 
Mr. Hicks and Miss Ellaline Terriss have 
congenial parts, as a matter of course, 
since Mr. Hicks is the author ; and what 
more can be asked? In truth, however, 
we get a good deal more. We get a 
plot that threads its way consistently 
through the piece, and that is an un- 
speakable boon in this class of produc- 
tion. It is so original, indeed, that new 
nomenclature has been designed. “ The 
Gay Gordons”’ is not, the programme 
tells us, a musical play, but “a play 
with music,” a distinction, apparently, 
with just the difference I have indicated. 
Moreover, the play is clean and whole- 
some; the fun is the bubbling overflow 
of high spirits, not buffoonery and horse- 
play, and the musical numbers emerge 
consistently out of the situations instead 
of retarding the action. 

Angus Graeme is a private in “ The 
Gay Gordons,” and Peggy is the daughter 
of an American millionaire who has 
taken Meltrose Castle in Scotland and 
wants his daughter to marry a noble- 
man. But Peggy has a republican bias 
and has no mind to hook an impecunious 
lord with a golden fly. She persuades 
her father, who can deny her nothing, to 
let her change places with the pretty 
daughter of a travelling showman, and, 
of course, the pseudo-peasant girl and 
Angus meet and love, idyllic love in a 
moorland cottage, Peggy hugging to her 
breast the surprise she has in store for 
her low-born lover, to whom she vows 
that nothing on earth would ever tempt 
her to marry a lord. However, blind 
Fate is in pursuit of Angus. For long 
years search has been made for the 
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missing heir to an earldom, and Angus 
is discovered to be the man. Then 
comes the struggle to keep the fact 
from Peggy. When she does discover 
it, she spurns her lover, but the spurn- 
ing stops short of the end of the second 
act. Mr. Hicks is not so heartless as 
those who know him might think him 
to be. He relents in time to send us 
home very content and in great good 
humour with the ultimate issues of 
things. The play runs most briskly. 
There is a fine, stirring scene in the 
second act, when the long lost Earl is 
welcomed home to the castle of his 
fathers: torchlights, drawn swords, 
gallant men and beautiful women, a 
ringing chorus and a capital song by 
Angus, “Scotland and our King.” Mr. 
Jones’s music is gay and sparkling, in 
perfect unison with the spirit of the 
piece ; there is genuine humour in his 
setting of the lighter songs, and his 
melody is always refined. 


With Mr. Bernard Shaw’s burlesque, 
“You Never Can Tell,” as an evening 
piece, and Mr. John Galsworthy’s tea-and- 
toast homily “ Joy,” on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons, Mr. J. E. Vedrenne and 
Mr. Granville Barker began their Savoy 
season. It could hardly be called the 
most propitious of openings, though Mr. 
Shaw’s play, acted as it is, is a sure draw, 
in spite of its fourth act. Perhaps play- 
goers know so well “How mirth can 
into folly glide,” that Mr. Shaw’s 
solution of a hopeless situation strikes 
them as entirely artistic and plausible. 
Life is such a mischievous travesty that 
a harliquinade is the natural upshot of it 
all, and so we “ go home” with a laugh 
at its foolishness. 

“Joy” is quite a different chapter. 
Mr. Galsworthy might very well have 
called his play “Love the Consoler,” 
much better than to have named it 
“Joy.” It is an irritating play. The 
situation is, or might be, poignant. It 
“might be,” I say, because all the time 
we seem to be seeing it through a glass 
darkly. It is hardly more than a ghostly 
visitation. Have we really met this 
woman and mother, who, separated from 
her husband, is drifting into an elope- 


ment with another man who has won her 
heart? Is her daughter, the very young, 
very mercurial, very tempestuous Joy 
real? Are her hot tears of grief over her 
mother’s backsliding genuine tears that 
damp a pocket handkerchief, or have we 
dreamt it all? The dream theory explains 
a good deal. It explains why we are 
rather indifferent whether Mrs. Gwyn 
goes off with her lover and forsakes her 
child or not—whether Maurice Lever 
the lover, is a decent chap or a cad— 
whether the testy and loquacious old 
Colonel loses his money in the fishy gold 
mine or keeps it in decadent consols— 
whether Joy gets all the consolation out 
of love’s delirium that she expects, or 
makes a mess of things like her mother. 
If it has been alla dream, that would 
account for the odd jumble of motives and 
characters, and futile entrances and exits 
into and out of the action. There is but 
one scene throughout the three acts, a 
garden—and the several personages of 
the play seem to be playing hide and 
seek with each other among the hedges 
and trees. We are usually at a loss to 
explain why any one character goes off 
the stage except on the theory that he or 
she sees another coming on and doesn’t 
wish to be caught. To recall it all is as 
confusing and unsatisfactory and vaguely 
disconcerting as the effort to recall an 
unsubstantial vision of the night. And 
yet, if “Joy” could have been made 
vivid and convincing, a cast that included 
Miss Henrietta Watson, Miss Florence 
Hayden, Miss Wynne Matthison, Miss 
Dorothy Minto, Mr. A. E. George—to 
name no more—could surely have accom- 
plished it. They did all in their power, 
but they must have felt the unreality of 
the basis on which they were working. 


Tender sweethearting, comical tribula- 
tions, melodrama and poetry make up 
the texture of Mr. H. V. Esmond’s 
“Under the Greenwood Tree” and “the 
romantic story of Mary Hamilton,” in 
which we ‘all heartily welcome back to 
London Miss Maxine Elliott. There are 
tenderly graceful and captivating scenes 
in this comedy of the greenwood in 
which Miss Elliott wins every heart in 
the audience as surely as she does her 
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lover's, and there are others in which, 
while she never loses our sympathy, 
the author has made it not a little 
difficult for the judicious mind to for- 
give him. The elements to which Mr. 
Esmond has trusted for success are not 
dramatic plot or consistent atmosphere, 
or a simply natural development of his 
theme, but, as though conscious that 
the poetic and Arcadian melody was not 
robust enough for four acts, he brings 
on a melodramatic tempest that sweeps 
the idyllic away in a perfect flood of 
raging waters, and we have to readjust 
our sympathies accordingly. Mary 
Hamilton, like many another woman of 
romantic temper, is tired of the tyranny 
of wealth and social conventions. She 
will away to the greenwood and the 
simplest life consistent with decency, and 
with one companion behold her living in 
the “open” with only a caravan’$ walls 
between her and the throbbing soul of 
nature. Mr. Esmond makes herrhapsodise. 
We know that such a woman would 
thapsodise in such a situation, so long at 
least as the weather kept fine and slugs 
and earwigs kept out of the caravan, but 
somehow Miss Elliott makes us feel that 
she would rhapsodise to better effect if 
she could choose her own words instead 
of being confined to those written for 
her. However, she is absolutely natural, 
rapturously gay and diverting in the 
misadventures that result from the 
inexperience of two wemen in control- 
ling a gipsy ménage. Then comes her fate, 
a local squire, with a grievance against 
genuine gipsies, and takes her for 
one of them. How delightfully she 
cajoles him! With what mischievous 
transports she avows her predatory habits, 
how she stole the chicken, and where the 
purloined the spoons. And of course he 
is captured, and a charmingly pastoral 
love comedy it all makes. But some- 
thing more is needed, and Mr. Esmond 
supplies it in a melodramatic episode 
that is like a patch of crimson on a soft 
blue-gray nocturne. The genuine gipsies 
raid the caravan, gag the women and 
stun the hero, but out of their parlous 
adventure comes the revelation of the 
truth about Mary Hamilton, and love 
comes into his own. 


Miss Elliott has carried her undoubted 
powers a step further since she was last 
with us. Her method is not more 
assured, but is less mechanical. She 
gets beneath the intellectual apprehension 
and stirs the hearts of her audience. 


Everyone rejoices, I think, that Drury 
Lane melodrama has escaped from the 
Hall Caine lowland fogs into the breezy 
clearness of the familiar uplands again, 
where anything may happen, so great is 
the exhilaration of the air, and where 
something great must happen, as all who 
have trodden those paths know. In 
“The Sins of Society” a very great deal 
happens, and eager throngs will press to 
see it all so long as Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s 
and Mr. Henry Hamilton’s play is on its 
stage. First-rate melodrama, astonishing 
stage effects, a beautiful and distracted 
heroine, an unconscionable villain, 
humorous business by such amiable and 
artistic exponents as Mr. Albert Chevalier 
and Miss Fanny Brough, make an 
ensemble that is irresistible. Whether 
Society ever sins in just this fashion does 
not matter. It might, and that is enough. 
The three great scenes are masterpieces 
of stage effect. Longchamps is as vivid as 
truth; the sinking ship a triumph of 
illusion; the Thames Weir a miracle of 
stage setting. And those are the things 
that are talked about—that everything 
else leads up to—for which the drama 
exists. A Drury Lane drama must be 
constructed somewhat as a Drury Lane 
pantomime is built, the great scenes 
settled first, and all the rest framed in 
harmony. But it must be said that “ all 
the rest” have just as careful considera- 
tion. It is not metely makeshift, but 
thrilling drama, well packed with human 
interest and interpreted by suchadmirable 
artists as Miss Constance Collier, Mr. 
Lyn Harding, Miss Adrienne Augarde, 
Mr. Julian L’Estrange, and, as already 
mentioned, Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. 
Albert Chevalier, a cast of exceptional 
strength throughout, in the minor as well 
as in the more important parts. In 
short, “The Sins of Society” is one of 
the very best specimens of its class, 
a class that draws huge and wildly 
enthusiastic audiences. 





By the Author of “ Don Shackfield,” etc. 


STACION CONSUELO, on the 
Trans-Madero branch of the Ferro- 
Carril Nacional, was about the 

last station in the whole of the Argen- 
tine (Openshaw said of God’s earth) that 
was wished for of the staff. It was a 
clear four hundred miles from anywhere 
of consequence, stood alone on a plain as 
flat as a billiard table, and as devoid of 
tree as the Libyan sands, and there 
wasn’t a house within ten miles of it 
that you might honour by that name. 

Openshaw, who had had it for three 
months, and had “chucked” it for the 
post of teacher at an outlying estancia, 
told me as I alighted from the No. 14 
outward bound, that if I hadn’t arrived 
that night to relieve him he believed he 
would have climbed on board and 
“ scooted,” 

There was a directness about Openshaw 
that was, to put it discreetly, not in 
keeping with the schedules of a resident 
English directorate, so I followed him 
inside without question of reasons already 
sufficiently notorious to the last peon on 
the line. 

“There’s the key of the till,” said he, 
when we had reached the sanctum, and 
proceeded to balance up. “ You'll find 
the cash all right, with the exception of 
that ten-dollar counterfeit bill the Com- 
missioner of Police shoved on to me this 


morning in payment for a grandiose 
rigmarole to the Central Government 
about a new era of fiscal prosperity! 
It’s a gammy one! See how the corner- 
numbers differentiate—and he knew it, 
the old ruffian! I'll have to stand to 
lose that until you counter it back on 
him again for value received. There’s 
his name and date on the back. I got 
his man to endorse it as a salve for 
injured innocence when you play up. Is 
there anything more you want to know 
before we turn in?” 

“ Any shooting?” 

“Of a sort. Ducks over at the laguna, 
and an occasional partridge. Keep the 
gun—but mind the off-trigger! It’s a 
bit cranky, and lets up on occasion. 
You'll find O’Shaughnessy next door, 
down at San Roque, sociable enough, if 
you're fond of Home ‘Rule and Celtic 
poetry, and don’t touch on religion. 
He was over here only an hour or two 
ago for a paseay between trains, and 
rode off during a deal to receive the 
No. 14. It’s euchre—there are the cards. 
You might take on his hand. I haven't 
looked at it—honour! You'll find some 
caia over there in that sarsaparilla 
bottle. I have tried it on the peon, and 
he still lives, I believe,” 

“ Any society?” 

“Nary, with the exception of the 
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Comisario aforesaid; and—oh, yes, by” 


the bye—a cross-eyed nondescript old 
ruffian of the name of Hilario, who will 
call occasionally to haggle over the fare 
to Tres Ladrones, and want a rebate of 
thirty-five per cent. before he'll use the 
line. There’s a sort of outstanding 
between him and the company for live 
stock decimated on the track by old 
McGaw ; and he reckons to eke out the 
damages in that way until the case 
comes on. But you needn’t mind him. 
He’s all right, unless he’s drunk, when 
he’ll want a bit of watching. That's the 
revolver under the ticket rack; mind 
how you get the drop on him first.” 

“ Any shunting?” 

“Not a shunt! Old Pedro will see to 
all that so long as you keep him sober. 
Oh, the place is right enough for you, or 
anyone fond of books and reading, and 
all that sort of thing, which I ain't, as 
they say in dear, smoky, choky, old 
London. See here, Pedro, this is the 
new Senor Jefe, Don Juan, a very par- 
ticular friend of mine. He no mucho 
speak the lingo as yet, being newly 
arrivido—comprenny? So mind you do 
your duty by him like a bricko, and keep 
that infernal garlic of yours out of his 
portion of the mutton hasho. Now, 
avaunt! Get out! And don’t disturb 
us for the President himself.” 

We sat down toeuchre ; and Openshaw 
played, as I thought, nervously, and a 
bit loosely. 

“ Deal again,” said he presently, with 
an uneasy look over his shoulder. “ Fair 
play is a jewel, and you’ve got the right 
bower and queen. I know ‘em by 
Pedro’s private thumb marks on the 
backs. He’d cheat the devil, his master, 
if he had the opportunity. Hah! Let 
it ring! It’s only that chap over at the 
Central monkeying with the instrument 
again. I’ve reported him already to old 
Hambleton. So come on.” 

But as the call-bell continued to ring, 
he got up from his seat with a muttered 
oath, and muffled it. 

As he returned to the table I glanced 
at the instrument, and saw that the 
needle was in operation, and that the 
operator was pleading for immediate 
attention. 


“The code-call for Consuelo is ‘C.O.’ 
Openshaw, isn’t it?” I inquired, as he 
resumed his seat, and took up his hand. 

“IT pass—yes, ‘C.O.’—go on,” he said, 
with an air of impatience rather unusual 
with him in our dealings. 

“Then they are ‘C.O.’-ing you for all 
they’re worth, old man, and as it might 
be a ‘ breakdown’ or a ‘special,’ I'll just 
see what they want.” 

“T tell you it’s that fellow over at the 
Central, and you won't get any change 
out of him. I’ve been there before, old 
chap, many a time. It’s your lead. 
Play up!” And as we resumed the 
game I could hear the needle behind me 
clicking away at a tremendous rate—two 
long strokes to the right, with two short 
ones to the left, in between a pause, and 
then one long stroke to the right, and 
two quick ones to the left. Theclicking 
noise at last became so loud and irritat- 
ingly persistent that I felt compelled to 
take some action in the matter. 

“ Look here, Openshaw, I am going to 
interview that fellow. I am in charge 
now, you know, and I don’t want any 
Hambletonian formulas as to why and 
wherefore ten minutes elapsed before 
‘C.L.’ could get on to ‘C.O.’” 

“ Hambleton is a blithering blitherer ! ” 

“I know that, but he is telegraph supe 
as well, and I don’t want to forget it.” 

“Then tell him the truth. Say you 
had both bowers, the joker and ace— 
which, thanks to Pedro, I see you're 
holding—and that you wanted to play it 
out. I always do it that way. It’s the 
best plan. Wanted to know the other 
day why four hours elapsed before 
‘Fernando’ got on to ‘Consuelo.’ Told 
him I hadn’t a drop of cafia in the show, 
and was calling on O'Shaughnessy for 
supplies—straight! Nothing like it! 
They think the better of you for it. 
Tell truth and shame——” 

Here the bell came into contact again, 
and commenced ringing incessantly. 

I went over to the instrument, and 
holding the handle to “attention” took 
down a blank receival form in readiness 
for the message. 

“C.L.,” isn’t it?” laughed Openshaw 
as I responded to the call. “I thought 
so. Well, what does he say?” 
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“ Special leaves Tves Ladvones at mid- 
night, and stops Consuelo 3 a.m. to shunt.” 

“Didn’t I tell you so? Same old 
game. It’s one of Hambleton’s dodges 
to catch us asleep. I’ve been laughing 
at that special for the last fortnight. 
Sit up for it! Didn't we sit up? Ask 
old Pedro if you want to know what 
Neapolitan cuss-words sound like. 


gating, and, of course, there was no 
message then—not likely. It’s too thin! 
Fancy Tres Ladrones—Tres Ladrones— 
ye gods, of all places, starting a special 
at that hour, and leaving anything, let 
alone a waggon, at this place—the last 
forgotten place on earth! Fancy it!” ' 

I endeavoured to do so, but failed. 

“ But what do the others think of it, 


“It's a gammy one.” 


Why, I’ve been getting that message 
every night regular for fourteen nights, 
and always at the same time to the tick 


—but the devil a special! Ask Pedro. 
What’s that? Why don’t I report it? 
Haven’t I reported it till I am tired? 
And doesn’t the old man lay low, and 
swear that the message never came from 
the Central? Why, I’ve had him and 
the whole of his staff down here investi- 


Openshaw ! 
say?” 

“*Lave off the murtherin’ caha, me 
boy, an’ give the blessed needle a rest.’ 
That’s what O’Shaughnessy says. The 
others are more or less confirmatory. 
You see, they’re wrong, for all that, for 
there'll: be no special! That’s what 
beats me.” 


With the receipt of the message the 


What does O’Shaughnessy 
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Asleep in a clump of dried pampas. 


needle remained stationary, and, so far 
as I could see, moved no more during 
that night. 

We played into the small hours of the 
morning, and at a quarter to three 
Openshaw came out with me on to the 
platform, and, with his foot, aroused the 
sleeping Pedro into attention. 

“ Keep the distant signal against them, 
and show them the red light at the 
points, Pedro,” said I to the grinning 
Italian as my companion turned away to 
conceal the laughter that convulsed him. 

Then we lit our pipes, and sat down 
to listen to the humming of the wires, 
the clucking din of countless frogs, and 
to watch the jack-o’-lantern flies dancing 
in the sultry night, while we awaited the 
arrival of the Tres Ladrones “ special.” 

There was an element of the uncanny 


about this repeated 
call and its non-fulfil- 
ment that needed only 
the lowering skies and 
snow-clad uplands of 
the North to have in- 
duced me to follow 
my friend on his de- 
parture that day. But 
the pampas~ plains, 
though taboo to most 
natives and all Indians 
after dusk, awoke no 
old - world _ supersti- 
tions in the out- 
lander’s breast, and 
beyond a natural sense 
of sharply-aroused 
curiosity this umac- 
countable manifesta- 
tion had no terrors in 
the least for me. 

The hour having 
arrived, I left my com- 
panion to doze on the 
station seat, and went 
down to the points to 
keep Pedro company 
in his vigils. I found 
him already asleep in 
a clump of dried 
pampas grass by the 
roadside, and the 
lamp, showing ted, 
in position between 
the metals. With my eyes fixed on the 
Southern horizon, the point of approach, 
I stood for some considerable time 
awaiting, watching for McGaw’s head- 
light, and listening for the faint roar 
that would denote the crossing of cul- 
verts. But I failed to detect any moving 
gleam through the rising mists, and I 
could hear nothing but the occasional 
sobbing wail of a passing night-bird 
high up in the dark above. 

Leaving the peon to the frogs and 
fire-flies and happy visions of sunny 
Napoli, I rejoined my friend on the 
platform, but finding him too sleepy to 
indulge in any comment on my dis- 
appointment, I induced him to retire ; 
and then, after a last look around and 
a glance at the telegraph instrument, I 
also sought rest, and knew no more till 





daylight and coffee woke me from 
dreams in which .a demoniac needle 
figured very conspicuously. 

When No. 6 train lumbered into the 
station at 10 a.m. that morning, and as 
I was about to bid Openshaw good-bye, 
the latter directed my attention to a 
native who had reined up outside, and, 
reeling on to the platform, was now 
asking the driver the time of day by the 
steam gauge. 

“ That’s the man! That’s old Hilario! 
I’m off before he sees me and starts on 
that infernal tariff question of his.” 

But the gaucho had already turned 
towards us, and had recognised him. 

He was a man of gigantic stature, 
with long, coarse, matted hair and beard 
of a dirty grey sur- 
rounding a dusky, 
pock-fretted face, 
with squinting eyes, 
and a nose of abnor- 
mal length. Over his 
head, and knotted 
under his chin, a 
voluminous red cotton 
handkerchief held his 
wide sombrero in 
position, giving it the 
- appearance ofa grand- 
mother’s bonnet, with 
the wolf’s face inside. 
His lower limbs, under 
the poncho of every 
conceivable colour 
that enveloped his 
gaunt figure, were 
thrust into raw-hide 
encasements, stripped 
from the legs of a 
defunct horse, and had 
every indication of 
being out of control. 

“How goes it with 
my friend, Don San- 
tiago?” he inquired 
in a deep guttural 
voice, as he came 
towards us very un- 
steadily, and with a 
villainous smirk on 
his sinister features. 

“So-so, old Beel- 
zebub. But I can’t 
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stop to talk to you now. My friend, 
Don Juan, here, relieves me, and I must 
catch my train.” 

“But stay one moment, amigo. I 
would go to Tres Ladrones also! See, 
here are seven dollars. I would have 
my boleta.” 

“No go, old chap; it’s ten dollars for 
the boleta, or walk. I’m sick of telling 
you that. Come, get out of my road!” 

“But, sefior!” protested the gaucho, 
laying a familiar hand on my friend's 
shoulder; “it is too much. You will 
grant me a rebate?” 

“Don’t you paw me, you old ruffian. 
I tell you, you must speak to the new 
Jefe. Good-bye, Jack.” 

And as I rang the bell he pushed the 


“ Don't paw me, you old ruffian.” 
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old fellow from him, and jumped into 
the departing train. 

Under the impetus of the repulse, the 
old gaucho spun around like a teetotum, 
and dropped heavily and in a sitting 
posture on to the platform, where he 
remained for some time, alternately 
regarding the receding train and a 
scattering of oranges, which had been 
retained in the folds of his poncho, and 
were now rolling about the platform in 
every direction. 

When, presently, I stooped to assist 
him to his legs, he was endeavouring, 
with trembling fingers, to fashion for 
himself a cigarette; and, hiccoughing 
at intervals during a thickly muttered 
commentary, was staring out over the 
line of perspective to a point beyond 
which the No.6 had already disappeared. 

“Esta bueno, sefior; esta bueno,” he 
observed with drunken gravity when he 
had noted my presence and accepted my 
arm. “Did el sefior say he was going 


to Tres Ladrones, amigo?” 

“ The sefior has gone to Tres Ladrones. 
He will be in service at the Estancia 
Soldon as teacher, having left the employ 
of the Ferro-Carril Nacional for good.” 


“Esta bueno—esta muy bueno,” he 
repeated slowly, and as though for 
future reference, and then set off in quest 
of the missing oranges. In this task I 
again proffered my assistance ; but, as 
he continued to drop one for every other 
he recovered, I soon left him to himself, 
and sought my sanctum to arrange my 
papers and discuss matters of freight 
with the peon. 

When I had seated myself at the 
table, and was about to summon Pedro 
to audience, I became conscious of the 
annoying fact that I had been followed 
in by my late companion, and that he 
had quietly taken a seat almost at my 
side. 

“Permit me, for one moment, sefior,” 
said he, with a deprecatory gesture, and 
then ‘began to sneeze. The convulsion 
dislodged the remainder of the fruit 
consignment, and as I stooped again 
and again to reclaim the falling oranges 
he continued with the utmost gravity, 
between spasms, to thank me for my 
consideration—a disposition so lacking 


. in my late companero, 
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Openshaw. 
“Would the sefior deign to accept of an 
orange?” 

“No, the sefior wouldn’t; and, more- 
over, the sefior would prefer to be left 
to himself to pursue his avocations ; con 
Dios.” 

He took the hint, and departed; and, 
presently, I could hear his horse’s feet 
pounding the turf as he rode off at a 
high rate of speed into the camp. That 
evening I turned with a feeling of relief 
to my alleged withdrawing-room, and 
proceeded to pass the time with my 
books as best I. might.” 

“Does the Sefior Jefe wish that I 
shall sit up for the ‘ special’? ” was ‘the 
query that disturbed my repose as the 
peon’s face appeared within the doorway 
with the nearest approach to-a smile 
which the constraint of a new service 
would admit of. 

“No, the sefior would see to the 
‘special’ himself, thank you. Good- 
night.” 

So I turned down my lamp, and, 
leaving the door of the adjoining tele- 
graph office wide open, as a slight 
concession to the bona fides of the mys- 
terious sender, I threw myself, dressed 
as I was, on my bed, and presently 
dropped off to sleep. 

From a restless and fevered dream of 
constantly arriving specials all driven by 
McGaw, and freighted with oranges, | 
1 was awakened by the shrill call of the 
telegraph indicator; and, turning at 
once, I sought the instrument, and found, 
as I had expected, that it was calling 
“C.O.” with its usual peremptoriness 
of click, and at a rate of speed I had 
seldom witnessed on any line during a 
lengthy experience. 

I checked the operator, and gave him 
the countersign, and then, immediately 
after “S.P.” (special) came the mes- 
sage :— 

“Special leaves Tves Ladvones at mid- 
night, and stops Consuelo 3 a.m. to 
shunt” * 

I glanced at the clock, and saw that 
it was half-past eleven to the second ; 
and then, while a creepy sensation, 
having origin in my toes, went upwards 
and settled in the roots of my hair, I 








checked the wire back again to its 
unknown sender; receiving his appro- 
batory tick at every word after the 
usual fashion. I then waited some 
minutes, in the hope that an explanatory 
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the incident. Yet, I was not sufficiently 
convinced of the bogus nature of the 
communication to remove my clothes 
for the night. 

And thus to sleep again, as heretofore, 


I jumped off the footplate. 


message might follow, but the needle 
remained at absolute rest ; and knowing, 
from my last experience, and Openshaw’s 
information, that no attention whatever 
would be paid to any question I might 
put, I desisted, and retired, with the 
intention of taking no further notice of 


with this time a vision of Openshaw 
holding forth to the assembled members 
of the Playgoers’ Club on the superiority 
of the steam gauge as a timekeeper over 
the ordinary chronometer of commerce ; 
and then—oblivion. 

And then a red light flaring in 
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through my closed eyelids, a wild shout 
of “Sefior! sefior! the special is at 
hand!” and the hoarse crow of some 
monstrous barn-fowl from somewhere 
out of my dreams. 

Without stopping to question the 
peon, who, lantern in hand, was making 
for the door, I jumped off the bed, and 
stumbled after him into the cool of the 
morning ; and yes, here was the special, 
right enough, cock-crowing like mad, 
close under signals, with Billy McGaw’s 
face in the light of the open furnace, 
breathing murder and sudden death to 
the idiot who had dared to stay him in 
his career. 

He had already unbosomed himself to 
my unfortunate peon, and was pausing 
for further inspiration, when I reached 
his side and inquired the reason of all 
this pother. 

“The reason!” he ejaculated, with a 
stare of blank amazement, and then 
positively gasped for breath. ‘Speak 
to him, Tom, for God’s sake, afore I 
busts ! ” 

“Wasn't you told to shunt, sonny?” 
said his mate with a gratuitous assump- 
tion of polite contempt, as he mopped 
his steaming face with cotton-waste. 
“Then shunt it is, and look slippery 
about it! The end brake’s the one. 
There’s only two of ’em, so p’rhaps you 
can’t miss it.” 

“Now then, Garibaldi, have you un- 
hooked that there blamed waggonee 
yet? or do you want me to come down 
and talk to you over it?” inquired the 
exasperated McGaw over the other side 
to the agitated Pedro, fumbling despe- 
rately with the couplings. 

I jumped off the footplate, and hurried 
around to my peon’s assistance. And as 
I passed the first brake-van, I was 
horrified at hearing my name wailed 
out from the darkness within, and in 
accents that seemed strangely familiar 
to me. 

Light in hand, I climbed inside, to be 
at once confronted with a policeman 
in uniform, at whose feet a ghastly 
upturned visage with half-closed eyes 
lay, exposed under the rays from the 
hand-lamp, upon some blood-stained 
wraps arranged as a bed. 


“ Merciful heavens! Not Openshaw ?” 

“The same, old man—what’s left of 
me,” replied my late companion with a 
feeble smile, as he tried to take my hand, 
and failed. “ Don’t move me, for pity's 
sake! I’m unripped; and that old rascal 
Hilario has fairly done for me at last. 
It was a treacherous slice, of course, and 
a la gaucho; but, Jack, old man, I potted 
him ; aye, fairly on the wing, and you'll 
find him in the other brake all ready for 
consignment ! ” 

“They're taking me in for repairs, old 
chum,” he continued, with the ghost 
of a smile hovering upon his livid lips, 
“Deuced good of the company, I am 
sure ; but it’s too late. Don’t give way 
like that ; there’s no pain, only a growing 
numbness. Is that McGaw? Thanks, 
no, I shan’t mind the jolting. You can 
go it—right through. I'll get them to 
wire results.” 

As I pressed his hand in a last greet- 
ing, his eyes were fully opened and bent 
on mine with an expression that I shall 
never forget. 

“Whisper!” 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“The special did come—and to time.” 

“ Would that it had not done so, my 
poor fellow.” 

“Ah! I'll know now, perhaps, who sent 
that message. And, I say, I should like to 
know who loaned the old chap his fare.” 

“He got no boleta from me, Jim, rest 
assured on that point.” 

“T thought not. Perhaps I shall get 
to know that, too. So long, old chum. 
It’s a poor sort of a wind-up, after all, 
when I might have done so much better. 
The mater—and—poor Gertie—remem- 
ber, my love—and—and—regrets ! ” 

When I pressed my lips to the cold 
forehead, I saw that he had lost all con- 
sciousness. And, devoutedly wishing 
that he might remain in that condition 
during the long and terrible journey 
before him, I alighted from the van, and, 
giving the signal to McGaw, stood 
watching its red. tail-lights until they 
had disappeared beneath the Northern 
horizon. 

* * * * 

There was no motion in the fateful 

needle on that-night, for I had remained 
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awake under the stress of my feelings, 
and had watched it as the hour of 11.30 
came and went. 

The first morning’s train from Tres 
Ladrones brought with it a note from 
O'Shaughnessy. It concerned the late 
Don Hilario, whose remains were in the 
siding awaiting the advent of the Comi- 
sario and burial, and ran as follows :— 
“Please recover from Comisario of the 
Police value of enclosed duffing ten-dollar 
bill bearing his man’s endorsement, and 
palmed off on to me by that miserable 
old sinner Hilario, in payment for a 
boleta to Tres Ladrones.”’ 

I glanced at the till and saw that poor 
Openshaw’s bill had disappeared, and 
knew at once that the one in my hand 
was the same, and that it had been ex- 
tracted by the old gaucho during my 
dives after his confounded oranges; and 
I was also in a position to acquaint 
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my friend, should he ever recover, of 
the means that had been taken to 
follow up this cowardly vendetta. 

That night, suffering from want of 
sleep, and convinced that neither calls 
nor specials would now interrupt my 
repose, I retired to bed at an earlier hour 
than usual, and was soon buried in the 
profoundest of slumbers. Yet was I 
fated to be again disturbed, and at the 
same hour—11.30 p.m. to the minute—by 
the bell in the adjoining room, and I 
had, perforce, to turn out, and attend to 
it. 

“C.0.! C.0.! C.0O.1” 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“ Central!” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

There was no special this time. The 
reply, embodied in one word, came with 
a sharp, self-congratulatory click — 
“ Dead!” 
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By GERTRUDE PEARSON. 


HE soft May winds rustled gently 
through the budding almond trees, 
and the balmy air was musical with 

the cooing of doves and love-birds seeking 
their mates. All nature seemed to 
expand under the genial influence of the 
warm sunlight, which smoothed out the 
wrinkles of care and made even the toil- 
worn look young and fresh again. 

Cupid arose betimes from his bed of 


violets. Spring is his busiest season, and 
May the most arduous month of the year, 
for then he goes out on a regularly 
organised campaign, and during the rest 
of the year only shoots at random just to 
keep his hand in practice. He bathed 
himself in the dew-drops that clung to 
the flowers around him and combed his 
curls with a head of thistledown; and 
clothing himself with a garland of 
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anemones, girt on his quiver and started 
for the fray. His quiver was filled with 
arrows by twos, so that, whenever he 
saw two young people of opposite sexes, 
he might pierce the heart of each—this is 
what is called love at first sight. Twice 
during the day he refilled his quiver, 
flying gaily over hill and dale, and many 
a youth and maiden fell victim to his 
keen little darts. At last the sun sank 
in the west, and the daylight began to 
wane, and he turned his flight towards 
home. He had yet two arrows left, 
which he felt loth to take back with him. 

As he flew along looking about for 
fresh victims, he passed two figures 
standing close together by the roadside. 
The man was looking down at the girl, 
whose bright eyes were fixed on his face, 
and both were laughing and talking 
merrily. Quick as thought, Cupid placed 
an arrow in position, took aim, and shot. 
The dart transfixed both their hearts. 
At the same moment the young man’s 
face grew serious and pleading, and he 
clasped the girl in his arms and bent his 


‘ head until his lips touched hers. She 


blushed deeply, and turned away her 
head, as if longing to return his embrace 
and yet fearing to seem unmaidenly. 

Cupid sped on chuckling. He had yet 
one arrow left—an odd one—and it was 
growing late. The sunset glory had paled 
into a faint crimson glow, and the air 
was filled with swarms of midges, giving 
tokens of a fine day on the morrow. 

At a bend in the road Cupid came 
suddenly upon a little roadside well, at 
which stood a girl filling a large brown 


pitcher with water. She was tall and 
straight as a young sapling, and the last 
ray of the setting sun fell athwart her 
chestnut hair and turned it into gold. 
Half in mishchief and half in thought- 
lessness the little god discharged his last 
arrow. At the same moment a bronzed 
young man came stepping briskly along 
the road, singing a snatch of a marching 
song. His feet were dusty, and he carried 
a knapsack on his shoulders. He paused 
at sight of the girl at the well, and 
removed his cap. 

“Good evening, pretty one,” he said. 
“May I crave a drink of that sweet 
water? I am tired and thirsty.” 

The girl turned quickly and looked at 
him, and her whole heart went out to 
him in that look. 

“It is yours gladly,” she said, with 
downcast eyes, and offered him the 
pitcher. He quaffed a long drink, and 
then, thanking her, bade her a cheerful 
“ Good-night,” and went on his way 
again, heart-whole and blithe. The girl 
stood looking afterhim until the bend of 
the road hid him from sight, and then she 
bowed her head on the brink of the well, 
and the tears coursed down her cheeks. 
Presently she lifted up her head and dried 
her tears with her apron. The sun had 
set and the sky was grey. She lifted her 
pitcher, and went down the hill to a little 
cottage, the door of which stood open, 
showing a cheerful glimmer within. For 
a moment her figure was silhouetted 
against the bright light, and then the 
door closed. 

Cupid went home cross and sulky. 


WORDS—WORDS ! 


By ENID H. BAGNOLD. 


TOOK my pen and said, “I’ll write a play! ’ 
And, failing, rose and cast the pen away, 
And frowning at the paper as it lay, 

I swore an oath, “I will!” 


Folk pin their faith to that. They murmur one 

Small phrase and, tho’ the way be all to run, 

What odds! They’ve sworn. The things as good as done. 
(My plays unwritten still.) 
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XFORD is so naturally associated 
with the idea of a University, and 
the collegiate buildings which 

confront one at every turn have so ancient 
an appearance, that a stranger might be 
excused for thinking that the Univer- 
sity is older than the town, and that 
the latter grew up as an adjunct to the 
former. Ofcourse, the slightest examina- 
tion of facts suffices to dissipate this 
notion. Oxford is a town of great anti- 
quity, and there is a passage in Domes- 
day Book which gives us a fair idea of 
the size of the town in the Conqueror’s 
day. But the exigencies of space forbid 
our dealing with the early history of the 
town, and those who are interested in 
the subject we must refer to “‘ Oxford” 
described by Robert Peel and H. C. 
Minchin, with one hundred illustrations 
in colour. 

_ Of all the colleges of Oxford, Merton 
is In several respects the most interesting. 
In the first place, it is the oldest; for 
though the original endowments of Uni- 

No. 56. November, 1907. 


versity and Balliol were bestowed a little 
earlier, Merton was the first college to 
have a corporate existence, regulated and 
defined by statute. With the granting 
of Merton’s statutes in 1264, a new era 
of University life began. From being 
casual sojourners in lodgings and halls, 
students from this date tended more and 
more to be gathered into organised, 
endowed, and dignified societies, where 
discipline was one of the factors of 
education. 

Such is Oxford’s debt to Walter de 
Merton, Chancellor of England and 
Bishop of Rochester, who died by a fall 
from his horse in fording a river in his 
diocese, and was buried in Rochester 
Cathedral. His tomb there has twice 
been renovated by the piety of the college 
which he founded. 

His statutes are preserved at Merton, 
and were consulted as precedents when 
other colleges were founded, at Cam- 
bridge as well as at Oxford. “By 
the example which he set,” runs the 
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inscription on his tomb, “(he is the 
founder of all existing colleges.” 

Another great distinction of Merton is 
its library, which was built in 1377, by 
William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, 
and is the oldest library in the kingdom. 
The muniment room is the oldest colle- 
giate structure in Oxford, and possibly 
dates from the lifetime of the founder. 
The hall gateway, with its ancient oak 
door and enormous iron hinges, is of the 
same epoch. Of-the three quadrangles 
the small one to the north (which con- 
tains the lib- 
rary) is the 
oldest. The 
front quad- 
rangle opens 
by a magni- 
ficent archway 
into the inner 
or Fellows’ 
court, built in 
1610, in the 
late Gothic 
style, its south 
gate sur- 
mounted with 
pillars of the 
several Greek 
orders. The 
common room 
(1661) was the 
first room of 
its kind to be 
opened in 
Oxford. 

The beauti- 
ful chapel 
has rather the 
appearance of a parish church, which 
indeed it is. St. John the Baptist’s parish, 
however, is so minute as hardly to need, 
in a city of many churches, a place of 
worship all to itself, and the building 
was assigned to Merton in the last decade 
of the thirteenth century, with the pro- 
viso that one of the chaplains should 
discharge such parochial duties as might 
arise. In the ante-chapel are the monu- 
ments of the famous Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Sir Henry Savile, once Master, and 
Antony Wood, greatest of Oxford’s 
antiquarians. Wood (who died in 1695) 
was associated with Merton all his life. 


Meron Colle 


He was born in the house opposite the 
college entrance, called Postmasters’ 
Hall, and there he passed most of his 
days. 

Merton has had great men among her 
Fellows, but none greater than John 
Wycliffe; and among her postmasters 
(so the scholars are called here) no name 
captivates our sympathies more readily 
than Richard Steele, trooper and 
essayist, the friend of Addison and the 
husband of Prue. — 

If Merton College is the oldest, New 
College, in 
respect of its 
buildings and 
its endow- 
ments, is one 
of the most 
splendid in the 
University. Its 
founder, Wil- 
liam of Wyke- 
ham, rose 
through the 
favour of 
Edward III. to 
high positions 
in Church and 
State, being 
made Bishop 
of Winchester 
in 1366, and 
Chancellor of 
England in 
the following 
year. Hewas 
a man of 
affairs, liberal 
and tolerant, 
who took delight in building, and had 
himself great skill in architecture. He 
had already—before he designed New 
College—as Clerk of the Works to 
Edward III., rebuilt Windsor Castle. 
Doubtless, zeal for education was one 
of his incentives; but hé must have 
known a deep gratification, as the work 
went on, in the growth of the stately 
buildings which were to perpetuate his 
name. Richard II.’s_ sanction was 
given in 1379, and Wykeham’s Society 
took possession of its completed home 
in 1386. During the six years which 
followed, its founder was occupied with 
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the building of Winchester College, the 
other great institution connected with 
his name. He died in 1404, in his 
eightieth year, and was buried in 
Winchester Cathedral, having lived long 
enough to see his two foundations 
prosperously started upon their several 
careers. 

New College, as left by William of 
Wykeham, consisted of the chief quad- 
rangle (which 
includes the 
chapel, hall 
and library), 
the cloisters 
with their 
tower, and the 
gardens. 

Passing 
through the 
quadrangle, 
the visitor 
reaches the 
garden court, 
which is the 
creation of 
the seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury, and was 
built in imi- 
tation of the 
Palace of Ver- 
sailles. The 
garden con- 
tains a struc- 
ture older by 
several cen- 
turies than 
any of the 
colleges — a 
fragment of 
the old city 
wall. 

The clois- 
ters are singularly beautiful. They 
were designed, together with the area 
which they enclose, as a burial ground 
for the college. It is unfortunate that 
many of the brass tablets were re- 
moved during the Civil War, when the 
college was used asa garrison. Royalist 
pikes, in those days, were trailed in the 
quadrangle, and ammunition was stored 
in cloisters and tower. Later on the 
college was tenanted by soldiers of the 
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Commonwealth, who in course of 
fortifying it did some damage to the 
buildings. 

The chapel is, perhaps, the finest extant 
specimen of the Perpendicular style. It 
suffered severely during the Reformation, 
when the niches of the reredos were 
denuded and filled up with stone and 
mortar, with a coat of plaster over all. 
In course of time the original east 
end was rfe- 
discovered, 
and the rere- 
dos renewed. 
By 1894 sta- 
tues were 
erected in the 
niches, and as 
the open tim- 
ber roof had 
been replaced 
in 1880, the 
whole may 
now be con- 
sidered to 
have been re- 
stored, as far 
as is possible, 
to its original 
appearance. 
The west win- 
dow (in the 
ante - chapel) 
is famous as 
having been 
designed by 
Reynolds. 

The hall is 
a fine build- 
ing, though 
its original 
proportions 
have been 
altered, not 
for the better. Here, on August 29th, 
1605, King James I., with his Queen and 
the Prince of Wales, were entertained to 
dinner ; and here on festival days the 
scholars were bidden by their founder to 
amuse themselves after supper withsinging 
and with recitations, whose themes were to 
be “ The chronicles of the realm and the 
wonders of the world.” On the walls 
are portraits of Chichele and William of 
Waynflete, members of the college, who 
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were presently to rival, as founders, the 
munificence of William of Wykeham 
himself; of Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, friend of Erasmus and 
promoter of humanism; and of Sydney 
Smith. 

The first thing about Brasenose College 
to excite a stranger's curiosity is its name. 
The explanation is trivial enough. 
Brasenose 
Hall (which 
Was in exist- 
ence in the 
thirteenth 
century and 
became Bra- 
senose Col- 
lege in 1509) 
was so called 
from the 
brass knocker 
—the head of 
a lion with a 
very promi- 
nent nose — 
which ador- 
ned its gate- 
way. In 1334 
the members 
of the Hall, 
from  what- 
ever reason, 
migrated into 
Lincolnshire, 
taking the 
knocker with 
them, and set 
up their rest 
at Stamford. 
“There is in 
Stamford,” 
wrote Antony 
Wood, “a 
building in 


St. Paul’s parish, mear to one of the- 


tower gates, called Brasenose to this 
day, and has a great gate and a wicket, 
upon which wicket is a head or face 
of old cast brass, with a ring through 
the nose thereof. It had also a fair 
refectory within, and is at this time 
written in leases and deeds Brazen Nose.” 
This building was bought by “B. N. C.” 
(to adopt Oxford phraseology) in 1890, 
and the knocker brought back to Oxford, 
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none the worse for its 
rustication. 

The college named after this venerable 
relic owes its foundation to a pair of 
friends, William Smyth, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, of 
Sutton, in the county of Cheshire, an 
ecclesiastically-minded' layman, who 
became Steward of the Monastery of Sion, 
near Brent- 
ford. “Un- 
married him- 
$é1t, the 
knight’s bio- 
grapher _in- 
forms us, 
“and not an- 
xious to ag- 
grandise his 
family, Sir 
Richard Sut- 
ton bestowed 
handsome 
benefactions 
and kind re- 
membrances 
among his 
kinsmen; but 
he wedded 
the public, 
and made 
posterity his 
heir.” 

The college 
which grew 
up under 
the personal 
supervision of 
these two 
friends, occu- 
pies the 

round on 

Colede.  Siich stood 
no less than 

eight halls; a fact which seems to 
show that these institutions were not 
large in bulk. The founders purchased 
Brasenose Hall, Bittle University Hall, 
Salisbury Hall with St. Mary’s Entry, 
and five’ more. Tennyson’s phrase, 
“The tumult of the Halls,” must have 
been peculiarly applicable in medieval 
Oxford. Distinctly medieval were the 
statutes of the new foundation ; those who 
drew them up adhered to the training of 
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the schoolmen, and made no provision 
for the new learning. When John 
Claymond, first President of Corpus, 
endowed six scholarships at Brasenose 
(in 1536), he stipulated that the scholars 
appointed should attend the lectures of 
the Latin and Greek Readers of his own 
College. However, Brasenose had her 
own lecturers in these humaner studies 
before the century was out. 

Some of the original buildings erected 
by the founders are to be seen in the 
entrance quadrangle, though altered by 
the addition of 
a storey over a 
great part of 
them. The 
designs of both 
the present 
library and 
chapel have 
been attributed 
to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, 
and both are 
very fine build- 
ings. The old 
library and the 
original chapel, 
which was situ- 
ated opposite it 
at the south- 
west corner of 
the large quad- 
rangle, origin- 
ally a_ small 
oratory over 
the buttery, 
were bothafter- 
wards con- 
verted into 
rooms, the chapel being ultimately de- 
voted to the purposes of a Fellows’ com- 
mon-room. The chapel was built between 
1656 and 1666, and owed much to the 
generosity of Dr. Samuel Radcliffe. 

Famous members of Brasenose College 
include Foxe, the historian of the mar- 
tyrs; Robert Burton, author of “The 
Anatomy of Melancholy”; John Mar- 
ston, dramatist, who along with Ben 
Jonson and Chapman, was thrown into 
prison for vilifying the Scotch in “ East- 
ward Ho!”; Sir Henry Savile, after- 
wards Warden of Merton, founder of the 
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Savilian Professorship of Astronomy ; 
Bishop Heber; Henry Hart Milman, the 
historian ; and many other worthies. 

Christ Church is the most magnificent 
of the Oxford colleges. This splendid 
foundation is really due to the munifi- 
cence of Cardinal Wolsey, in honour of 
whom the cardinal’s hat is still the badge. 
The hall, the kitchen, and three sides of 
the quadrangle were built when the great 
minister was disgraced, when his founda- 
tion fell into the hands of the king, by 
whom it was finally refounded in 1546 
as part of the 
cathedral es- 
tablishment of 
the new Bishop- 
ric of Oxford. 

“Tom” tower, 
which forms 
the centre of 
the facade, was 
not part of 
the original 
scheme, but 
was added in 
1682, when Dr. 
John Fell was 
Dean. The 
college owes a 
debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Fell 
for employing 
Wren as_ his 
architect, if for 
nothing else. 
Wolsey’s gate, 
which was no 
higher than the 
two smaller 
towers between 
which his statue stands, might easily 
have been spoilt by a less skilful designer, 
but Wren added to its beauty, and made 
it one of the finest structures in Oxford. 
The tower is named after the great bell 
which it contains, brought from Osney 
Abbey. Every night “Tom” tolls a 
curfew of a hundred and one strokes at 
nine o'clock, and at the closing stroke 
all college gates are shut and all under- 
graduates supposed to be within their 
college walls. 

Dr. John Fell, by the way, is the Dr. 
Fell whom the epigrammatist disliked 
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without being able to assign a cause. 
His pictures show a forbidding counten- 
ance enough, but he deserved well of 
his college and the University. In addi- 
tion to the tower, he completed the front 
towards St. Aldate’s, fostered the Uni- 
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versity Press, and did his best to make 
examinations a reality. 

The great quadrangle—* Tom Quad.” 
in Oxford parlance—dwarfs by its large 
dimensions all the other courts of Oxford. 
Never is the appearance'of this quadrangle 











more effective than at the moment when 
the white-robed congregation comes out 
of the cathedral doors. All under- 
graduates of ‘‘the House” wear white 
surplices— worn by scholars only, save 
here and at Keble—and the cathedral 
is their chapel. 

This college has given England three 
premiers in succession: Mr. Gladstone (a 
double first), Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Rosebery. To make a list of the famous 
sons of Christ Church might weary the 
reader, but the 
honoured name 
of Sir Robert 
Peel must at 
least be men- 
tioned. Strenu- 
ous as were 
these men’s 
labours in after 
life, it is per- 
missible to fancy 
that amid the 
pleasant sur- 
roundings of 
their student 
days they did 
not altogether 
“scorn delights.” 
Here, for  in- 
stance, is an ex- 
tract from the 
diary kept by 
Charles Wesley 
when an under- 
graduate: 
“Wrote to V.— 
translate d— 
played an hour 
at billiards.” 
Again, the expounding of mathematics 
term after term is a sober pursuit enough, 
yet C. L. Dodgson, mathematical tutor 
of Christ Church, had leisure to be 
“Lewis Carrol” also, the nursery classic, 
the delight of children of all ages. The 
serious purpose of John Ruskin, the 
anonymous “ Oxford Graduate,” who 
took the art world by storm, could 
not extinguish his lambent humour. It 
is a part of the genius of Christ Church 
to keep alive a certain sunshine of the 
mind, Let us hope that this was the 
case even with her austere thinkers; with 
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Locke, who was forced to leave the 
college on account of his Whig opinions ; 
with William Penn, who was sent down 
for nonconfermity—you will find sun- 
shine as well as shadow in his little 
volume “‘ Some Fruits of Solitude,” which 
he is thought to have composed, partly 
at any rate, in prison; and with Dr. 
Pusey, as he searched for the way of 
perfection among the dusty folios of 
patristic lore. 

St. John’s College, as now constituted, 
is an institution 
of Tudor times, 
having been 
founded in the 
year 1555, by 
Sir Thomas 
White, a citizen, 
and, two years 
previously, Lord 
Mayor of Lon- 
don, who, besides 
building (or re- 
building) the col- 
lege in his life- 
time, also left by 
his wilk a con 
siderable sum to 
be laid out in 
the purchase of 
lands for its en- 
dowment. He 
revived, rather 
than _ founded, 
the college, for 
it had already 
had an existence 
of something 
over a century, 
but had been for 
a time dissolved. In its earlier existence 
it had been a college of the reformed 
Cistercian Order of monks, and was 
known by the name of St. Bernard’s 
College. It had been founded in about 
the year 1436 by Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and established in grounds of 
about five acres in extent belonging to 
him. As a monastic institution, it fell 
with the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the time of King Henry VIII. and its 
site was transferred to the community of 
Christ Church. It had no endowments 
to lose, as it had looked for its support 
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to the rich abbeys and priories of the 
Cistercian Order throughout England. 
Some parts of the original buildings, 
though not much of the monastic college, 
remain—the hall, for instance, which, 
though considerably modernised, is evi- 
dently the ancient refectory of the 
Bernardine monks. The chapel on the 
north side of the first quadrangle is of 
the sixteenth century, thoughconsiderably 
altered by restorations of the late seven- 
teenth, and by the changes made, 
especially in its interior, by the Puritans. 
The greater part of the inner quadrangle 
is occupied by the library, which is in 
two parts of two different periods of con- 
struction. The earlier library was the 
gift of Archbishop Laud, a distinguished 
alumnus of the college, and was built in 
1631. It is a very fine building, and was 
designed by the celebrated architect, 
Inigo Jones. Laud furnished the funds 
for his work, but happily the pair 
excluded the Italian element from their 
garden front, which is certainly one of 
the most beautiful things in Oxford. 
Diverse as are the judgments which have 
been passed upon Laud’s character and 
actions, there cannot be two opinions as 
to the beauty and fitness of this building, 
nor could any head of a college desire a 
worthier memorial. Coming up to St. 
John’s as a scholar in 1590, Laud became 
President in 1611, and on the completion 
of his new buildings had the honour of 
receiving King Charles I. and Queen 
Henrietta Maria as his guests. Full of 
stress as his life was, and tragic as was 
his end, his most peaceful hours were 


probably passed within the walls of the 
foundation which his generosity did so 
much to adorn. His body, which had 
been buried in London after his execu- 
tion, was brought to St. John’s at the 
Restoration, and laid to rest, as he had 
desired, beneath the altar of the chapel. 
The library contains a valuable collection 
of ecclesiastical vestments which are said 
to be his gift. The garden is among the 
most delightful in Oxford, and for beauty 
and diversity of flowers it certainly bears 
the palm. 

Corpus—as; Corpus Christi College is 
universally known among Oxford men— 
was founded in 1516, during the days of 
the “ New Learning,” by Richard Foxe, 
Bishop of Winchester. Zealous for 
education, he took care that Greek as 
well as Latin should be taught to his 
scholars, appointing two “ Readers” in 
those tongues, whose lectures were to 
be open to the whole University. When, 
therefore, in 1853 Corpus endowed the 
new Latin Professorship it was acting 
in the spirit of the founder. That 
spirit, indeed, has animated the college 
throughout its history. 

Our illustration gives the interior of 
the front quadrangle. It is, perhaps, 
not too fanciful to suggest that the 
solidity and simplicity of the architecture 
are in keeping with the characteristics 
which experience has taught us to look 
for in Corpus men. A touch of variety 
is given by the ancient cylindrical dial, 
constructed in 1581 by Sir Charles Turn- 
bull, a Fellow. It is surmounted by the 
effigy of a pelican, a bird dear to Corpus. 
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From a painting by Emile Bayard. 
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A LIGHT BURDEN. 
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T was rather rough on poor old Tutson, 
as it was really not his fault at all. 
Mr. Tutson is an amiable middle-aged 

man, rather rubicund in face, and emi- 
nently respectable; I repeat, eminently 
respectable. The regrettable incident 
which is now to be recorded, and which 
cast a temporary shadow on his character, 
was caused by nothing more than unfortu- 
nate circumstances over which hehad no 
control. 

It happened in this wise. 

My old friend Tutson goes every day 
to his business in the City; and regularly 
every morning he was to be seen sallying 
forth from his suburban residence, black 
bag in one hand, umbrella in the other, 
to catch the morning train. Asa matter 
of fact, Mr. Tutson still catches that 
morning train, as he is still very much 
alive; but this story has to be written 
in the past tense in order to provide a 
greater air of verisimilitude, as the art 
critics say. 

However, it so happened that on one 
particular day, Mr. Tutson had decided to 
alter the locality of his domestic domicile; 
in short, tomove. Heand Mrs. Tutson had 





He van across old Jack Potter. 
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inspected 
and pro- 
nounced 
themselves 
satisfied with 
the new 
house, and 
the making 
ready and 
packing the 
furniture 
was a prob- —~ =. 

lem of minor nce ee A 

considera- 

tion. As regards the actual moving 

operations, Mr. Tutson thought it was 

hardly worth while for him to stop away 
from the office just to look after the men, 
so the plan of campaign was arranged as 
follows : Mr. Tutson would go to the City 
as usual, taking the key of the new house 
with him, in case he should be late. Mrs. 

Tutson meanwhile would see the things 

safely off. So that really Mr. Tutson 

would go out of the old house in the 
morning, but return to the new one at 
night. 

Now, Millden Road is one of those 
suburban streets wherein all the 
houses are built on the same model, 
stretching along on both sides of the 
road, all exactly alike, all with little 
gardens in front, and all preserving 
the same regularity of behaviour as 
the majority of their occupiers; and 
this was the circumstance which was 
against Mr. Tutson from the start. 

On the day of the “Great Trek” 
(as Tutson facetiously referred to his 
“moving job”), contrary to all 
expectation, Mr. Tutson ran against 
old Jack Potter and another friend 
whom he hadn’t seen for years ; and 
Jack Potter was getting up a little 
birthday celebration with a few more 
friends, so, of course, Mr. Tutson was 
bound to join them. There were 
about seven of them altogether, and 
after they had all had a little dinner 
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He walked jauntily along the_voad. 


at the Holborn, they adjourned to the 
Oxford, where they finished up a very 
jolly little evening. Mr. Tutson, it must 
be said, very rarely indulges in these 
mild dissipations ; in consequence of this 
one he did not arrive at Millden Road 


until about a quarter past twelve. 

Mr. Tutson was then in that state of 
mind which can most truly be described 
as happy without being noisy. No one 
would insinuate for a moment that Mr. 


Tutson was intoxicated; but he was 
happy; just that. He walked jauntily 
along Millden “Road, swinging his 
umbrella, and softly humming little 
snatches of song, atrociously out of tune. 
He never did have an ear for music, but 
on this occasion it did not hurt anybody, 
as the street was entirely deserted with 
the exception of himself. 

Mr. Tutson had walked about half-way 
along Millden Road when he suddenly 
remembered that he had forgotten the 
number of his new house ; then he remem- 
bered almost as quickly that Mrs. Tutson 
had thoughtfully written the number on a 
piece of paper, and-stuck it in the lining 
of his hat. He took off the hat, looked 
inside, but could not find the bit of paper ; 
and on looking at the hat again, it dawned 
on him that it was not his own. 

This was awkward. Mr. Tutson then 
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put his wits to work, and finally said to 
himself : 

“T know, of course! Our house had 
a large iron knob on the top of the gate. 
I remember distinctly remarking to the 
wife about it.” 

So he set out to walk up the street to 
find a house with a large iron knob on - 
the gate, but he had not gone far before he 
discovered that all the houses had large 
iron knobs on the gates. This required 
thinking over, and after doing so Mr. 
Tutson came to the conclusion that his 
house must have been without a knob on 
the gate. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “I know it had 
something different about the gate from 
the others.” 

So Mr. Tutson started to look for a 
gate without a knob. 

He walked all along both sides of the 
street, and as Millden Road is a good 
long street, it took him about a quarter 
of an hour to do it; at the end of which 
time he had not discovered a single gate 
without a knob. As the time was now 
getting very late, Mr. Tutson saw that 
things were getting serious. He shuddered 
to think what Mrs. Tutson might say 
should he stop out all night. So he 
concentrated his mind to try and think 
of the number. Then it came to him in 
a flash. 

“ Number 


forty-five!” he almost 


He climbed in. 








shouted, “number forty-five, of course ; 
oh, why didn’t I think of it before.” 

Up and down the street again, but it 
did not take him long to find the house in 
question. It was his house right enough, 
he said; he remembered distinctly the 
small shrub inthe garden. So Mr. Tutson 
lost no time in trying the door with his 
latchkey ; but strange to say, although 
he tried several ways of inserting the key, 
including upside down, and wrong end 
first, the door would not budge. 

“ Dash it all!” said Tutson; “ must be 
something wrong with the lock. I'll get 
it seen to in the morning.” 

But he was now in a dilemma as to 
what he should do. To wake Mrs. Tut- 
son up was out of the question; to stop 
out all night was equally impossible; 
and as he thought of this, Tutson’s 
eye lighted on the parlour window, and 
a brilliant idea struck him. 

“ Jove!” said he ; “perhaps I can get 
through there.” 

No sooner said than done, and Mr. 
Tutson found the window open quite 
easily. As he climbed in he thought how 
easy it would be for burglars to enter 
the house. 

“TI must have a good strong bolt put 
on this window in the morning,” said 
he ; and at that moment he tripped on 
something in the darkness and down he 
went amid a small shower of bric-a-brac 
and things. 

“Oh, Lord!” he murmured; “ that’s 
woke Mrs. T. for a cert. Where’s a 
match?” 

The room was in pitch darkness, and 
unluckily Tutson’s match-box wasempty ; 
his evil star was in the ascendency that 
night. However, he managed to get to 
his feet without treading on and break- 
ing more than two ornaments, and groped 
around for the door. After putting his 
hand in what he judged was a custard, 
and raking down a picture, he found a 
door handle; the next moment, through 
bumping his head violently against some 


" woodwork he realised that he was trying 


to walk into a crockery cupboard. Being 
a mild man, it takes a lot to make Tut- 
son lose his temper, but at this point his 
feelings had to give vent somehow, so he 
indulged in a few gentle, or, as one might 
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A strange man came bounding down 
the stairs. 


say, semi-teetotal swear words. Just 
then he found the right door and got 
into the passage at last. Evenas he did 
so a female voice called from upstairs. 

“Who is that?” 

“Oh, lor!” said Tutson, sotto voce, “I 
thought so ;”’ (then aloud) “ It’s only me, 
my dear.” 

At this, to Mr. Tutson’s surprise, a 
faint scream was heard, and a scuffling 
sound across the landing as if the lady 
(who, it should be noted, Mr. Tutson had 
not seen) was beating a hasty retreat. 

“Hulloi” thought Tutson, “ what’s 
the matter with the old girl to-night, I 
wonder?” 

Groping his way to the stairs he called 
out: 

“T say, my dear, you might show me 
a light here.” 
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Almost as ke spoke a light was shown 
above, and the next moment a strange 
man—actually a strange man, with a 
candle in one hand and a pair of tongs 
in the other, came bounding down the 
stairs. He was a little red-headed man 
with a military moustache; he was also 
dressed in a pyjama suit, and was in a 
violent temper. 

As for Mr. Tutson, he was so flabber- 
gasted at seeing a strange man in his 
house, that it almost stopped his breath ; 
but before he could get a word out—— 
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Before Mr. Tutson was quite aware of 
what had happened, the red-headed man 
aimed a blow at him with the tongs, the 
candle went out, and the next moment 
all was darkness and confusion. 

Tutson had never been in such a fight 
since he had left school. He felt the red- 
headed man bumping his (Tutson’s) head 
on the stairs; and he recollected making 
frantic efforts to throw the other man 
over the banisters. Crashing sounds told 
him that the hatstand had fallen down, 
he heard an uproar of doors slamming, 





He was sitting on the hall floor. 


“‘ Phwat the divil ar-r-e ye doin’ her-r-e, 
ye dhirty thafe!” said the little red- 
headed man, holding the tongs in readi- 
ness. Atthis Tutson exploded in righteous 
wrath. 

“What the deuce do you mean, you 
ugly little Scotchman! How dare you be 
in my house?” 

The red-headed man danced with 
rage. 

“Be-gob, an’ am Oi to be called a 
Scotchman to me face! and be a burglar-r 
too, by the saints. Take that, ye spal- 
peen.” 

No. 56. November, 1907. 


and a female voice shouting “ Police!” 
The next thing that Tutson recollects is 
that he was sitting on the tiled floor of 
the hall, and two big policemen standing 
over him, note-books in hand. Standing 
facing him was the red-headed man, with 
a newly-acquired black eye, which made 
an artistic contrast—an arrangement in 
red and black as it were. 

Standing around in a picturesque group 
were servants, strangers and other persons. 
Standing beside the red-headed man, was 
a lady in a dressing-gown, who was 
talking to the policemen. 
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“‘And the scoundrel actually had the 
impertinence to call me his ‘dear!’” 

The voice was Mrs. Tutson’s exactly, 
but to his consternation, he saw that the 
‘lady herself was not Mrs. Tutson at all. 
Then the truth slowly dawned upon 
him. 

“Upon my word,” he stammered ; 
“gentlemen, I assure you there must be 
some mistake. I really—really I must be 
in the wrong place!” 

“No doubt abart that,’’ observed one 
of the policemen with gentle sarcasm, 
but you'll be in the right one before the 
night’s out.” 

“The omadhaun troied to mur-r-der 
me wid his umbrelly,” said the red- 
haired man, “an’ called me a Scotchman, 
too!” 

“Er—er—’pon me word gentlemen I 
must apologise. Er—I’m afraid I’ve 
made a mistake,” said Mr. Tutson, 
staggering to his feet, one of the police- 
men laying hands on his coat collar. 

“We believe we've ’eard that tale 
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before,” said the man in blue, “but I 
must warn you as anything you say 
might be used as evidence agen you.” 

“Why, surely, surely,” gasped Mr. 
Tutson, “you're not goin’ to lock me 
up!” 

The constable waxed jocular. 

“Oh, no. Not atall. Don’t mention 
it;” (then changing tone) “Come on 
now, we don’t want to waste no more 
time.” 

Poor old Tutson was then led away 
amid jeers of “Serve ’im right. Bloom- 
in’ old rogue. He ought to get two 
years,” and similar remarks; and so, for 
the first time on record, Mr. Tutson spent 
the night in a police-station cell. 

* * * %* 

Of course I bailed him out in the 
morning, and ultimately he got off with 
a small fine, the judge caustically 
advising him to keep away from the 
drink in future; but he has since assured 
me confidentially that he hasn’t heard 
the last of it from Mrs. Tutson yet. 
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MONTHLY MATTERS MUSICAL. 


By GEORGE CECIL, 


THE ROYAL OPERA: THE CARL ROSA COMPANY’S COMING COVENT 
GARDEN SEASON: WANTED—IMPROVED SUNDAY CONCERTS. 


Tue autumn opera season has com- 
menced with performances of the usual 
“stock” operas, and with a 
a prospect of our being allowed 
* to hear one or two works 
which are not so well known. Amongst 
these are Giordano’s somewhat lurid 
“ André Chenier,” an opera which con- 
tains some in- 
teresting pages ; 
‘La Gioconda,” 
which is im- 
proved by judi- 
cious cuts; and 
“ Germania ” — 
by the little 
known Fran- 
chetti. If the 
list includes 
“Don Gio- 
vanni,” so much 
the better. It is 
high time that 
this unique 
masterpiece should be rescued from the 
discreditable neglect into which it has 
fallen during the last year and a half. 
As to the artists, several are indeed 
welcome. For we have Signor Sammarco, 
whose voice is, by turns, mellifluous, 
sympathetic, and torn by righteous 
indignation—as ia the immortal third 
act of “Rigoletto,” while it is always 
under good control; Madame Litvinne, 
a singer who is, in every respect, an 
acquisition to the company; Madame 
Maria Gay, whose Carmen pleased 
most people when she sang the part last 
autumn, and Signor De Luca—a baritone 
of considerable account in his own country. 
The lists of artists also includes Madame 
Gilibert - Lejeune, Signor Thos and 
Signor Zucchi—each of whom is capable 
of excellent work ; Signor Scandiani, an 
exceedingly painstaking, conscientious, 
and intelligent singer, and the enterpris- 
ing Signor Bassi, whose boundless reper- 
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toive includes almost every opera that is 
performed. Mention also may be made 
of Signor Carpi, who has a happy knack 
of producing certain agreeable mezza- 
voce effects. 

A study of the casts will show that 
they might with advantage be streng- 
thened. According to rumour (which, 
happily, does not always lie) important 
engagements are contemplated. 

Shortly after the close of the present 
season, Covent Garden will resound to 

the strains of opera in the 
The Coming vernacular. For on Christ- 


"aie mas Eve the Carl Rosa Opera 
Season. Company embarks on athree 
weeks’ season, during which 

“ Otello” and Goring Thomas’s 


“Esmeralda” are to be given. It is 
some years since Verdi’s “ intellectual 
opera ” (as Mr. Van Noorden, the director 
of the troupe, so happily puts it) has 
been heard at the Royal Opera, while 
“Esmeralda” contains music which can 
hold its own with almost any that has 
been composed. It is to be hoped that 
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MISS ERNA MUELLER. 


Miss Erna Mueller, who is singing so successfully throughout 
the Kiibelik tour, is a mezzo-soprano from Australia. 
pupil of Charles Lederer, who, it will be remembered, taught 


Yvonne de Tréville. 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” also 
will be included, for the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany gives a capital performance of 
Nicolai’s enchanting opera. Amongst 
those who will appear are Mr. Walter 
Wheatley, who during the _ recent 
“grand” season sang Turridu a couple 
of times ; Miss Doris Woodall, a Carmen 
who invests the part with some original 
and welcome touches; Miss Elizabeth Bur- 
gess, whose coloratura should appeal to her 
hearers, and Mr. Arthur Winckworth. 
We have, alas! no Sunday concerts— 
that is to say, none which fulfil all 
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requirements. Those which 
take place at ieaiiitiaiie 
the hideous ‘0 ePening 
Albert Hall feos 
are unattrac- 

tive, while, with scarcely 
any exceptions, the singing 
leaves everything to be 
desired. The Sunday 
League entertainments, 
being engineered for the 
benefit of persons who 
otherwise might spend 
their leisure swilling beer, 
scarcely appeal to the elect, 
and the performances which 
take place at the Queen’s 
Hall do not touch the high 
water mark of allurement. 
Under these circumstances, 
could not the services of the 
Covent Garden singers be 
utilised during the autumn 
opera season? Our enter- 
prising concert-agents are 
ready enough to make 
money out of raw begin- 
ners, who are best fitted for 
domestic labour, and whom 
no one wants to hear a 
second time. Let one of 
the fraternity give a concert 
with Signor Sammarco, 
Signor Scandiani, Signor 
De Luca, Signor Vignas, 
Signora Giachetti, and 
Mme. Litvione as vocalists, 
and with Mr. Thomas Beecham’s New 
Symphony Orchestra to play the rarely- 
heard compositions of Paisiello, Grétry, 
Haydn, Méhul, Cherubini, Hérold, and 
other masters of music, by the side of 
whom the modern opera and ballad- 
monger are sO many pigmies. The 
Alhambra would be a good place in which 
to give these proposed entertainments, 
for the concert-halls are too uncomfort- 
able and too painfully reminiscent of 
bad singing and equally bad music. 
Or the Adelphi might serve the purpose, 
for its stalls are extraordinarily roomy. 


She is a 
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